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PREFACE* 



X NOW submit the third and last volume 
of this Work to the public inspection* It 
treats of the Decorative parts of Archi- 
tecture, and will complete that compen- 
dium of the Art with which I propose to 
furnish the Student. 



On this subject many able authors have 
already written ; but the plan I have fol- 
lowed is different from theirs. It has not 
been so much my object to entertain the 
eye by a multitude of descriptive Drawings, 

a 2 as 



IV PREFACE. 

as td enable the learner to understand and 
imitate those he meets with. This purpose 
I have thought would be most effectually 
answered, by first explaining those mathe- 
matical principles, to which all chaste or- 
nament owes its beauty and permanence; 
and then showing the exemplification of 
them in those specimens of ancient mag- 
nificence, which have escaped the ravages 
of time. 



Indeed, this is one of the most important 
services which boQli$ c^n render a Student. 
Without a careful aUention to it, he will 
be in danger of indulging his taste at the 

; of his judgment; and of ; 




\mi»g/^ and he wiH go forwarcl^ not qbIj^ 
with ease, but with wf^^ty. 

I have therefore first laid down rules for 
drawing the different species of ornament, 
and illustrated them by Greek and Roman 
examples ; I have then explained a great 
variety of specimens of the Orders of Ar- 
chitecture, taken from the buildings both 
of ancient Greece and Rome, in order to 
compare them with each other, and to 
point out the original form. For it is cer- 
tainly an error to call an Order Doric, 
Ionic, or Corinthian, if it does not agree 
in character with that originally executed 
in Doria, Ionia, and Corinth. 

Of all the Orders, none have been so 
much abused as the Doric. Its members 
have been so disguised, and its prppor« 
tions sa changed, that it seems now to 
-f^^ain but a very small portion of its on-* 
ginal character. Most authors who have 

treated 
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treated of this Order, have drawn their 
precepts from Vitravius and the Roman 
antiquities — but since the Doric, as well 
as the Ionic and Corinthian, is of Grecian 
invention, it is absurd to seek for its resto- 
ration among the Roman edifices, which 
were only imitations of the Grecian. 

Greece indeed has been long in the pos> 
session of barbarians, which, till of late, 
has occasioned it to be greatly neglected, 
few people caring to risk their lives among 
them. At length, however. Monsieur Le 
Roy, a traveller of great assiduity and re- 
pute, took the trouble to make drawings 




' Grecian Arphitecture being thus happily 

recovered -from the ruins in which it was 

« 

concealed 9 it is found far pieferable to 
the Rookan, both i(t the beauty of its 
designs, #ud the.eleg^ni^e apd proportion 
of their parts. The numerous members 
of the latter render thqif: profiles : trifling: 
and confused ; their oyerload;^^ (lorniqesi 
make them clumsy ^nd inelegant ; the: 
column of the Ron)an Doric ;jres€!n)ble(3. 
a wooden post» rather than a strong. and. 
durable iq^lde or stone cd^ump, capable) 
of supporting its entablature: M^hili$>$h^ 
boldness of the Grecian commands the at- 
tentioi^ of l^e spectator; theIg^aIl4f^^r of 
its part^ ^Pdrthe gracqfv^cqrvaj^^ 
mouldiqgf 9 producing the most l^appy t%) 
riety of light and shade upon its surfag^s«^ 

I have therefore taken much pains to 
ascertain the true form and character, both 
of the Doric and Ionic Orders, from the 
remains of Grecian antiquity. As to the 

Corinthian 
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Gorinthiant which is also of the same ori- 
giDj then&ate but few -examples remaining 
in Greece, ^he principal of whidh are the 
Stoa^ the Arch of Adrian, and that most 
beautiful specimen^ the monumeiit of Ly* 
sicrates : But, escept in the taste of the fo- 
liage, and the form of the mo^uldings, there 
is no material diflerenG<e between the cha- 
mcter of these, and the examples of this 
order at Rtime, of which several are ex- 
ceedingly elegant ; particularly the Pan^ 
thebn, and theihcee^oluainBin the Garapo 
Vaficitto*. '- 



I hart said 'btrt little concehnn j the Tus- 
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tnivias, the ancient remains of it being dtiiy 
the columns of Trajan, and Antoninus, 
and one at Constantinople, which are all 
very imperfect, as they want their enta- 
blatures. The designs of this Order, 
given by Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, 
and other modem writers, bear little 
or no resemblance to that originally 
invented by the inhabitants of Tuscany. 
Of the Composite Order, there are many 
examples at Rome ; but as this is evidently 
borrowed from the Greek Orders, it will 
be fully understood from what is said 
respecting them. 

Particular care has been taken in all the 
engravings in this volume, that the shadows 
should be projected by rule. It is greatly 
owing to the inattention of most authors, 
to this particular, that the impression pro* 
duced on the mind of a spectator by 
viewing the object itself, is so different from 

VOL. III. b th^t 
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th^t Tvhich he receives from a drawing, or 
a print. If the representation of the shadow 
be not accurate, tlie representatioji of the 
object is not accurate; and unless this be 
carefully regarded, the judgment of the 
student will be perpetually misled, and he 
will be unable to maUe those comparisons 
between different figures, in which it is of 
the highest importance he should habitu- 
ally exercise himself. 



Many authors have endeavoured to 
estabirsh certain proportions for columns. 
Tliis I have not attempted ; because I am 
confident no rules can be given, which 
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Edition, to make every example perfect, 
having carefully revised and corrected the 
whole Work ; and I entertain the most 
pleasing hope, that I shall not be found to 
disappoint the expectation of the Public, 
in professing to submit to them the most 
fundamental, and at the same time, the 
most simple and practical work, that has 
hitherto appeared on The Princxpi.es 
OF Architecture. 



P. NICHOLSON. 



October 6, 1808. 
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ORNAMENTS. 



DEFINITIONS, 



1- An 



artificial arrangement or disposition of leaves^ 
is called foliage. 

2. The sub-divisions of single leaves are called 
raffles. The leaves which are chiefly used in architec- 
tuie, are the acanthus, olive, parsley, laurel, and lotus. 

S. An artificial arrangement of leaves, branches, 
fruit, flowers, drapery, 8ic. either singly or combined 
in any manner with each other, are called ornaments 
in architecture* 

4. A string, consisting of flowers, fruit, leaves, 
and branches, either singly, by themselves, or inter- 
mixed with each other, and supported at the two 
extremes, the middle part forming itself into a 
curve by its gravity; this figure, so suspended, is 
called a festoon. 

VOL. III. B 5. A 
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5. A CDrre line, which is contiaually clianging its 
course in coatrsry directions on the same side of it; 
that is, first concave and then convex, concave again, 
and then convex again, and so on alternately in this 
manner, to any number of curves of contrary flexure, 
is called a serpentine line. 

6. If from a stalk, in the form of a serpentine line, 
a nnmber of branches issue out, twisting themselves in 
the form of spiral lines on each side of the serpentine 
line, in at) the concave parts on the alternate sides 
of it, and if these spirals and the stalk be decorated 
with foliage ; a composition so formed is called wind- 
ing foliage. 



PROBLEM I. 
To draw ornaments. 
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When he proceeds to copying leaves, a general out- 
line ought to be drawn, circumscribing the whole leaf; 
he should then form outlines of all the veins, and 
round every compartment, circumscribing all the 
different sets of points or raffles ; and afterwards pro- 
ceed to cf raw -the raffles themselves. 

• 

The learner having, after sufficient practice in 
copying, acquired a freedom of hand, I would then 
advise him to draw fromf nature, a variety of such 
things as will be most suitable to the purposes to 
which they are to be applied. By so doing, the parts 
of his compositions will always appear rich and na- 
tural; and hence he will obtain a greater 'facility of 
ihvention. Having had sufficient practice in draw- 
ing from nature, he may then apply himself to the 
designing of ornaments ; for which purpose he will 
find the first part of the problem, viz. that of draw- 
ing curve and spiral lines by hand, to be of the 
utmost utility in forming the general outline of his 
design; and for finishing the smaller parts, such as 
raffles, flowers, fruit, &c. he must apply the know- 
ledge he has acquired in drawing from nature, which 
will complete his composition. 



B a LEA V ES. 



LEAVES. 



Of tJu aeanthui, or bear't-brtech, or brank-unina 
there art teteral different ipeciei. 



1. The mollis, or commoa bear's breech, a native 
of Italy. 

S. The spinosas, or prickly beai's-brecch, the leavei 
of which are deeply jagged in very regular order, and 
each Kgment is terminated with a nharp spine, as is also 
the compalement of the flower, which render* it trou- 
blesome to handle them. 

3. The ilicifoliui, or shrubby bear's-breech, grows 
in both the Indies. It is an evergreen shrub, which 
rises about four feet high, and is divided into many 
branchea, garnished with leaves like those of the com- 
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The following tx4implt$ arc taken from the remains 
of the mast esteemed buildings of Grecian and 
Roman antiquity. 

EXAMPLE. 



Plate 103 shows the method of beginning to draw 
leaves^ as given in the general problem I. 

Suppose it were required to draw or copy plate 
104, either 6f the same sizej or in any other ratio to 
it. First inspect plate 104, and draw with a pencil a 
faint curve line, circumscribing the contour, or gene- 
ral outline of No. 1. then describe curve lines similar 
to it^^at No. ].. plate 103,* draw lines faintly with a 
pencil^ circumscribing the compartments or divisions 
of No. 1. plate 104 ; then draw lines in a similar man- 
ner at No. 1. plate 103, observing that all the parts 
are similar to No. 1 plate 104 ; next draw the raffles 
and veins in the compartments of No. 1. plate 103; 
and, lastly^ with a pen, draw in ink all the parts of 
the leaf represented by No. l. plate 104, and No. 1. 
plate 103 ; then rub your drawing clean ; the pencil 
lines will be rubbed out, and the ink lines will be leftj 
and will represent a figure similar to fig. 1. plate 104. 

This explanation will be sufficient for all the follow- 
ing examples, however dissimilar they may be. I 
would advise the learner to go through all the varieties 
of ornaments exhibited in this work, by which means 

be 
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lie vill be «ble to apply himself to any other specie* 
of ornaments, however difTerent. In the following 
descriptioDB, it will be only necessary to mention the 
names of the buildings from which the examples were 
taken. 

Plate 104. 

Kg. I. No. 1. is taken from the arch of Adrian, at 
A&ens. 

Fig. ]. No. S. The profile of No. I. 

Pig. 2. From the monument of Lysicrates, at AlheoE^ 
commonly called the lantern of DemostheDes. 

Fig. 2. No. 2. the profile of do. 

Platb 105. 
Fig. 1. from the temple of Pola, in Istria. 
Fig. 2. a profile of do. 
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Fig. 4. Elevation of a leaf taken from the Basilica 
of Antoninus^ at Rome. 

Fig. 3. Profile of do. 

Plate 107. 

Elevation of a leaf taken from the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, at Rome. 

Plate 108. 
The contents of plate 107^ shadowed. 

Plate 109. 

Elevation of a leaf taken from the arch of Htus, 
Rome, and of a rose in the abacas of the capital. ^ 

Plate 1 10. 
The contents of plate 109> shadowed. 



ROSES IN THE CAPITALS OF 

COLUMNS. 

Plate 111. 
General outlines for plate 112. 

Plate 112. 

Fig. 1. Elevation of the rose in the abacus in the 
temple of Vesta, at Tivoli. 

Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. The elevation of a rose taken from the tem- 
ple of Jupiter the thunderer, at Rome. 

Fig. S. Elevation of a rose in the abacni of the 
capitals of the arch of Titus, at Rome. 

Fig. 4. Elevation of a rose in the d»cos of the 
capitals of the Pantheon, at Rome. 

Fig. 5. Elevation of a roite in the abacas of the 
capitals of the pilasters of the frontispiece of Nero, at 
Rome. 

Fig. 6. EIn'atioD of a rose from the abacus of the- 
^itali of the temple of Vesta, at Rome. 



ORNAMENTS FOR MOULDINGS 

IN THE ROMAN TASTE. 
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Fig. 3. From the cima-recta of tjse cornice of the 
arch of Titus, at Ropie. 

Fig. 4. From the cornice of the pedestab in the 
Goldsmith's arch at Rome. 



ORNAMENTS FOR MOULDINGS 

IN THE GRECIAN STYLE. 

* 

Plate 114. 

Fig. 1. A general outline of fig. 2. 

Fig. 4. The outline of a cymatiam from the temple 
of Minerva Polias, at Priene. 

Fig. 3. General outline of fig. 4. 

Fig. 4. Ornament of a cima in the temple of Minerva 
Polias^ at Priene. 

Fig. 5. Ornament of the cima in the cornice of the 
temple of Bacchus^ at Teos. 



MODILLIONS AND CONSOLES. 

Plate 115. 

Fig. 1. Ichnography inverted of a modillion in the 
cornice of the temple of Jupiter Stator, at Home. 
VOL. 111. c .. Fig. 2. 
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Fig. S. Side of the modUlian in tbe cornice <^ the 
portico of the Pantheon at Rmne. 
Fig. 3. Ichoographjp of do. inverted. 

Plate 116. 

Side of the coniiole in the key stone of the arch of 
Htus, at Rome. 



I^g. I. Front of thekeyatoneoftbeaichofSepti- 
mius Sevenis, at Rome. 
Fig. 2. Side of do. 

Plate 118. 

Ab onuuDMit in the middle of the aots of the capitals 
in the temple of Apolto Oedy mus. 
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Plate 120. Example 3. 
Taken from the frontispiece of Nero^ at Rome. 

Plate 121. Example 4. 
Prize of the flank of the temple of Pola^ in Istria. 



MIXED ORNAMENTS. 

Plats 1£2. 

Fig. 1. From the frize of the temple of Concord. 

Fig. 2. From the middle facia in the architrave of 
the three columns in the campo Vaccino at Rome. 

Platb 123. 

Fig. 1. From a pannel in the arch of Titus^ at Rome. 

Fig. 2. From an impost moulding in the arch of 
Septimius Severus^ at Rome. 

Fig. 3. From the cima-recta of the cornice of the 
frontispiece of Nero^ at Rome. 

Platb 124. 

From the outside of the Pantheon, at Rome. 

9 2 Platk 



From tbe portico of tbe temple of ADtonion* end 
Faustina, at Rome. 



An ornament taken from the temple of Apollo 
DedymuB. 

PlAtb 127. 

An ornament in the capitals of the three colamni, in 
the campo of Vaccino, at Rome, the remaini of tbe 
temph bf Jupiter Stfttor. 
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or THS 



GRECIAN ORDERS 



OF 



ARCHITECTURE, 



AND THEIR ORIGIN, 



FROM VITRUVIUS. 



W^HEN Doras the son of Helenus, and the nymph 
Optice, reigned o¥er Achaia, and all Peloponesud, be 
built, in the ancient city of Argos, a temple to Jano, 
which was formed by chance of this order, which was 
afterwards ased in the other cities of Achaia, while yet 
the ratio of its symmetries was not discovered. 

Afterwards the Athenians^ according to the respbnces 
of the Delphian ApoUa, by the common consent of all 
Greece, sent out thirteen colonies at one time into Asia, 
and, appointing a leader to each colony, they gave the 
chief command to Ion, the son of Xenthus and Creusa, 
whom also Apollo of Delphos acknowledged as his son. 
lYiese colonies he led into Asia, and seized upon the 
country of Caria, and built the large cities of Ephesus, 
Miletus, Myunta (which was swallowed up by water, 

and 
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10. Half of tbediftineter oftbecolnmnij ii calleds 
nodule. 

J 1. If a module be divided iato tbiity, or any other 
number of et^oal parts, then each of these paits arc 
called miDoteSk 

12. Hie ibortest distance from the bottom of the 
frustum of one column, to the bottom of the &uBtum 
of the next column, is called the intercolumniatioD. 

13. When the intercolumniation is one diameter 
and a half of a column, it ■■ called pycoostyle, or co- 
lumns thick-set. 

14. When the intercolumiuation has two diuneten 
of the columns, dien it is called lyityle. 

15. When the space between the colomni is two 
diameters and a quarter, then the iateicolnmniatioo ia 
called eus^le. 

16. When the intercolumniation is three diameten 
of the columns, then it is called decastyle. 
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DORIC ORDER. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. If a plane^ A B C D £ F 6 E^ one side of whicb^ 
A B^ is a straight line^ B C and A £^ at right angles to 
AB ; and if CD be an ovolo^ D^ E^ and F^ fillets ; F G^ 
a hollow^ and G £, a straight or convex curve line; so 
that no part of it between the points G and £^ may be 
farther distant from A B than £ is from A B ; then if 
this plane^ so constructed^ be turned round the line A B^ 
it will generate a round solid ; and if a parallelopiped^ 
the two ends of which are equal squares^ each side of 
these squares being a little more than twice B C, and 
the other four sides equal rectangles ; theh^ if this pa- 
rallelepiped be fixed upon the end of the round solid^ 
so that one of its square ends be fixed upon the end 
generated by B C, and the angles of the square to pro- 
ject equally over the round solid^ then a solid so con* 
stracted is called a column. 

£. The parallelepiped fixed on the top^ is called an 
abacus. 

5. The figure^ or annulus^ generated by the echi- 
nus D C^ is called also an echinus. 

4. The annuli generated by the ^fillets D, E, and F^ 
are each of them called an annulet. 

B 2 5. That 
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5. That put of the cokmn or the frnstmn, generated 
b; the curve line G £, U called the shaft of the column. 

6. If, through the axis of the shaft, be supposed to 
pass ttvcDty vertical planet, making equal angles with - 
each other, which will cut the sur&ce of the colomn 
in twenty places ; and if the sur&ce of the column be 
curved or hollowed between each two lines, from the 
bottom to the top of the shaft, terminating immediately 
under thelowest annulet; then theshaft will have twenty 
curved sides, and as many angles ; and if nearly at the 
upper end of the shaft be cut one or more groves, of 
an ec]ual depth from the surface of the hollowing, each 
grove being parallel to the anoulets under the ecbious, 
then a column so formed is called Doric. 

7. That part of the column contuned between the 
upper channel and the lower annulet, is called the hy- 
poirachclioo, neck, or frize of the capita). 

8. Tliat part of the doric column,, comprehending 
the abacus, echinus, annulets, and bypotrachelion, a 
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each beam, may be equal rectangles, and the two 
tides of ^ach channel make 135 degrees, with the ends 
of the joists, and are so disposed, that there may be 
a rectangle next to each semi-channel, and then two 
whole channels, leaving a rectangle in the middle ; the 
end of the beam so formed is called a triglyph. 



10. If the spaces between the triglyph be filled up 
with planes parallel to the front of the triglyphs, or to 
the front of the architrave ; and if these planes be in 
the same plane with each • other, and recessed beyond 
the ends-of the triglyph, so as to show a small part of 
the vertical sides of the beams ; that is, to be farther in 
than the channeb of the triglyph : then these spaces, 
so filled up^ are jcalled metopes. 

11. If theliront of the beam which supports the raf- 
ters that lay upon the joists, project at some distance 
beyond the face of the triglyph, the plane of the front 
being parallel to the ends of the beams; and if a recess 
be cut from this beam directly over the metopes, the 
plane of the front of the recess being parallel to, and 
having a small projecture over the metopes, and the 
ends of the recesses over the metopes be in the same 
plane with the vertical sides of the beam ; then that 
part of the front of the beam over the triglyph, is call- 
ed the capital of the triglyph. 

I5&. The whole face of the work comprehended be- 
tween the upper edge of the beam which forms the 
capital of the triglyphs, and the lower end of the tri* 
glyphs and metopes, is called a Doric frize. 

IS. If 
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13. If from the top of the uvhitnTc, project & fiUet, 
whose upper edge is in the same plane with the top of 
the architrave, or the lower end of the trigljph, the 
front of the fillet being a vertical plane, parallel to the 
front of the architraTe, baring s small projectnie be- 
yond the irout of the tfiglypb; this fillet bong sap- 
. posed to be continued the whole length of the archi- 
trave, aodretumiog in the same manner ronod its ends; 
and if fillets be placed under this fillet, whose froata 
stand a little within the front of the upper fiUet, bat 
projectiog beyond the fsce of the architrave, and the 
Olds of these fillets, in the same plane with the sides of 
the triglyph, and consequently each fillet equal inleogth 
to the breadth of the triglyph ; and if nnder each of these 
filleu be fixed six equal similar frustums of cones, at 
equal distances from each other, whose axes are per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and the same distance from 
the face of the architrave, so th^ the extrenuoes of 
these frustums may not reach beyond the perpendicular 
of the ends of the fillets above them ; then the front of 
the architrave so formed, is called a Doric architrave. 
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18. If over the capitals of the triglyph be laid an- 
other beaiUj whose front is parallel to the n^etopes, or 
to the front of the triglyphs in tbefrize^ having a small 
projecture from the front of the metopes ; and if over 
this beam be laid the ends of the rafters which support 
the coverings the ends having a projecture forward and 
parallel to the beam under them ; one rafter over each 
triglyph, and also one over every metope, placed directly 
in the middle of each ; that is to say^ a vertical plane 
perpendicular through the middle of every metope, and 
also through the middle of every triglyph, would pass 
through the ends of all the rafters, and divide them in- 
to two^equal rectangles ; and if over the rafters be laid a 
beam^ the front of which, being a plane parallel to the 
ends of the rafters, has a projecture ; and if the void 
spaces between each two rafters, and the under side of 
the beam above the rafters, and the upper side of 
the beam below the rafters be covered in, so that the 
front of the spaces so covered may be in the same ver- 
tical plane, with the face of the beam under the rafters ; 
then that part of the ends of the rafters, projecting over 
the face of the beam under them, are called mutules. 

19* If to the under side of the mutules be hung three 
TOWS of small conical frustums, of the same size as those 
under the regular of the architrave, so that there may 
be six in length in each of the rows, and three in width ; 
then these conical frustums are also called guttse, or 
drops, as those in the architrave. 

• 

20. The front of the beam lying over the mutules, 
is called corona, or drip, or larmier. 

.21. llie under side of the beam, lying over the mu- 
tules, is called soffit, or lacunar. 

22. A 
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C3. A building, vhether of wood or stone, or any 
otiier materials, having columns supporting so enti^ 
blature over them, as described in the preceding defi* 
nilioDs ; such a building, so constrncted, is said to be 
of the Doric Order. 

Having defined the principal parts of this order, it 
may not be improper to observe, that the doric order 
has in general, more mouldiagsin the cornice; but as 
these vary in dilTirent buildings, and as the memben 
already described form its most striking features, it 
would tlierefore have been useless to have taken any 
account of ihetn iu the definitions. 



PROBLEM I. 

To draw the elevation of a Grecian Doric Order. 

Make tiie lowt^r diameter of the shaft of the coliima 
one eighth of the entire iieight of tbc order ; divide the 
diameter of the c-ulumn into two equal parts, then one 
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minutes; the height of the entablatare will be foar 
modules, of which the height of the cornice will have 
one module, and the frize, and architrave, each forty-* 
five minutes, or one module and a half; divide the 
height of the frize into eight parts ; give the upper one 
to the capital of the triglyph, and the three lower for 
the channels ; make one edge of the trigljph in the co- 
lumns at the angles of the building, directly over the 
axis of the column, the breadth of the triglyph twenty- 
eigh(% minutes, having the other edge of the triglyph 
directly at the angle of the building; and make the 
distance between the triglyph, or width of the metopes, 
equal to the height of the frize, forty-two minutes ; 
place all the columns between the two extreme ones, 
directly under the middle of the triglyphs. Make the 
height of the tasnia one tenth of the height of the epi- 
stilium ; and the height of the regula, together with the 
gutts, equal to the height of the taenia. The height of 
the cornice being one module ; make the height of the 
smail bead on the lower part of the cornice one minute; 
the height of the mutules, including the guttae, four 
minutes and a half; the length of the mutules equal to 
the breadth of the triglyphs, and their |)rojcction be- 
yond the faces of the triglyphs two-thirds of their length, 
observing that one should be directly over the middle 
of every triglyph, and one over the middle of every me* 
tope ; make a fillet above the mutules one minute and 
a half high, to project beyond the mutules half of a 
minute overthis fillet ; make the height of the corona 
one third of a module^ or ten minutes, having a pro- 
jecture over the fillet one minute ; make the height of 
the small echinus one minute and a quarter; over the 
echinus, make a fillet of the same height ; over the fil- 

VOL. III. B let. 
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let, luake another echinus six minntes andahalf lu|^ 
and two minutes will remun for the height of the &Btt 
above the echintii. 

In order to establish the proportions and tme taatc 
of the (iTiginal Doric order, the following example* 
■re taken frum the most celebrated buildings now re- 
maining of this order. The module is divided into thirtj 
parts, or minutes; the measures are all numbered in 
these parts ; the projections are reckoned from a line 
representing the axis of the column^ and are figured 
ot the extremities of each member. 



GRECIAN ARCHITECrrURE. 

EXAMPLE I. Plate 128. 

Elevation of the Doric Order on the Temple 
of Theseus, at Athena. 
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This building is adorned with beautifbl sculpture^ the 
metopes of the frize are charged with historical figures, 
on which are represented various exploits of Theseus ; 
the battle he had with Sinis, the notorious robber, 
who dwelt in the Isthmus of Corinth ; Theseus is re- 
presented making Sinis undergo those torments which 
he had inflicted on others. 

In the basso relievo is represented a man taking hold 
of another by his middle, and endeavouring to throw 
him down: this was doubtless intended to represent 
Theseus throwing Sciron from a rock ; the combat of 
Theseus with the wild sow of Crommyon, which was 
killed by that hero. In another basso relievo, is repre- 
sented a man presenting his hand to a woman, perhaps 
to express the rape of Ariana, or Helen, by Theseus. 
Some others of the basso relievos in the metopes are less 
distinguished; the two mentioned by Pausanias are still 
to be seen on the front of the temple : one represents 
the battle of the Athenians with the Amazons ; the 
other the dispute of the Centaurs and the Lapithae ; 
Theseus in this kills a Centaur with his own hand. 
The first seems to represent the instant when the Athe- 
nians granted peace to the Amazons, for there the 
women are represented as sitting. The inside of the 
temple is not ornamented like the outside. 

This temple is now a Greek church, dedicated to St. 
George, and is at present in high esteem among the 
Athenians. 

Plate 129. 

Fig. I. The elevation of the order, with the heights 
and projections of the members in numbers. Tlie 
figures in the metopes are omitted* 

s 2 Fig. 2, 
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' Fig. 2. Iclinogmpliy of tbe soffit inverted. 
Fig. 3. Finn of one quarter of the coluunt. 

llie height of the columns of this order is elemi 
module;, and twelve tniDUtes and a half The ecbinns of 
the capital is very flat ; but, having a coosiderable |tnir . 
jcction, renders it very graceful and bold. 

EXAMPLE 11. Platk 130. 

Elevation of the Doric Order on the TempU 
of Minerva, at Athens, called Parthenon,''^' 

Minerva, to whom this temple was dedicated, wu 
the chief goddess of the Athenians. This temple ia the 
most beautiful piece of antiquity remaining; it vrat both 
by Periclofi, who employed [ctinius and Callicratea for 
hrs art-hitects; the entnblature is charged with historical 
figures of admirable worltmanship; the figures of the 
pediment, though seen at lo great a height, appear to 
be as large as life, being in alto relievo, and well eze- 
cuted ; the figure in the middle seems to have been 
made for Jupiter, its ri^tff arm is broken off, which 
probably held the thunder ; it is likely that between hii 
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rather as the goddess of karoiog than of war^ without 
helmet^ buckler^ or a Medusa's head on her breastj as 
Pausanius describes her image within the temple. Be- 
hind her is another figure of a woman sitting. The next 
two figures in the corner, are the Emperor Hadrian, and 
bis Empress Sabina^. On tbe left band of Jupiter are 
five or six figures, which appear to be an assembly of 
the gods, where Jupiter introduces Minerva, and ac- 
knowledges her his daughter. 

The pediment at the other end of the temple^ was 
adorned with figures^ expressing Minerva's contest with 
Neptune, about who should name the city of Athens; 
of which there only remains a part of a sea-borse. 

The frize is charged with basso relievos of excellent 
workmanship, on which are represented the battles of 
the Athenians with the Centaurs : those appear to be as 
old as the temple itself. 

Within the portico on high^ and on the outside of 
the cella of the temple, is another border of basso re- 
lievos round it, at least on the north and south sides, 
which is, without doubt, as antient as the temple, and 
of admirable workmanship, but not in so high a relievo 
as the other ; on it are represc^nted sa^ rifices, proces- 
sions^ and other ceremonies of the heathen worship. 

This temple b now turned into a Turkish mosque. 

Platb 131. 
The measures in numbers. 

Fig. 1. Shewing the return of the flank at the angle 

of tbe building. Tbe figures in the metope are omitted. 

f Jg- «. 

* The beads of Hadrian and Sabina might have been put 
on one of the old figures, which v«a» very customary among 
the Romans. 
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JUg. C. Part of the toffit of the cornice iDverted. 
Fig. 3. AsectloD ofs part of the cornice KtA, fig. 1. 
Fig. 4. A section through mother part of the cor- 
nice at B. 

I^g.*6. One qnaitei of the plan of the column. 

The height of the colutnni is eleven modulef antifhar 
minutes. The mouldings in the enublature, and alio 
the proportion of the column, and form of the cchians 
in the capital, vei; much reaerable thoie of the tem- 
ple of Theseu). 

Plate 138. 

Fig. ] . Half of the capita) to a larger itzej showinf 
the manner of drawing the echinus. 

Fig S. A section through the annulets of ditto^ of 
a size much greater. 

Fig. S. Part of a capital of the inside column^ 
■honing the manner of drawing the echinus. 

Fig. 4. Section through the annulets of ditto, to a 
larger size. 
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The grandear and magnificence of this building wa^ 
the boast of the Athenians. The height of the columns 
is eleven modules and twenty-four minutes ; the echi- 
nus is very flat^ as in the temple of Theseus. 

Plate 134. 

Fig. 1. Half of the capital to a larger size. 

Fig. 2. Proportion of the echinus in numbers. 

Fig. 3. A section of the annulets to a size still 
greater. 

EXAMPLE IV. Plate 135. 

Elevation of the Remains of the Doric Order 

on the Temple of Corinth. 

The shortness of the columns^ and the great height 
and form of the architrave, clearly evince their anti- 
quity. The proportions of those columns, and form of 
the capitals, are nearly similar to these at Pcestum ; 
the graceful form of the echinus, and its great projec- 
tion, has a very striking and grand appearance. 

Plate 136. 

Fig. 1 . The proportion of the parts and mouldings 
of the Doric order on the temple at Corinth. 

Fig. 2; Elevation of the bottom of the column, and 
the step on which it rests; 

Fig. 3. 
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Fig. S. A section of a part oF the capital, showing . 
a part of the annulets. The heights of the colamiia of 
this temple, are eight modales and foor minvtet. * 

Fig. 4. The ichnography or. plan of the one tpnUtSf ^ 

of the columns. -v 



EXAMPLE V. Plate 137. 

■ * 

Elevation of the Doric Order, on the D^rk^*^ 

Portico, at /It hens. 



This example of the Doric order is built of 
marble, and is of a much later date than any pf the pre* 
ceding examples; as some inscriptions oq this portico 
' clearly prove that it was built in the time when Niciiw - -^ 
was archon ; and Eucles, the son of Herod, had the 
care of the work; 

Plate 138. 

m 

Fig. 1 . The proportion of the members of the de- 

Tation, figured. 

Fig. 2. Soffit of the mutules and corona, inverted. 

Fig. 3. The ichnography of a quarter of the colamn 
at the bottom, shewing the flutes: . . 

» 

The height of the columns is twelve modules and 
two minutes and a half. 

Platb 139. 

Fig. 1. Profile of the capital to a large size, show- 
ing the manner of drawing the echinus. 

Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. A lectioD of a part of the capital, 
B part uf the annulets. The hei^ta of the coloniis of 
this temple, are eight modoles aad foor miimtai. ' 

Fig. 4. The ictinographj or planof tbeooe qonltlf ''^ 

of the columns. 



EXAMPLE V. Plate 137- 

Elevation of the Doric Order^ on the D^rie'-^ 
Portico, at Athcnt. 

This example of the Doric order is built of white 
marble, and i& of a much later date than an; of the pre« 
ceding exEimples; as some inscriptions m this portico 
clearly prove that it was built in the time when Ntana 
vas archon ; and Euclcs, the son of Herod, had the 
care of the work: 

Plate 136. 

Fig. 1 . "Die proportion of the membcn of the ele- 
Tation, figured. 

Fig. 2. Soffit of the mutulea and corona, inverted. 
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All the other parts of this profile are the same a« 
that of Philip's portico. The height of the column of 
tliis example, iit thirteen modules two minates and a 
half^ the echinus differs in its form from snyofthe 
preceding examples, being the frustum of a cone. 

Plate 141. 
Fig. 1. A section through the cornice. 
IHg. 2. Part of the capital to a larger size. 
Fig. 3. Section of tlie annulets in the capital. 
Pig. 4. A section of the aat« on the same portico. 

EXAMPLE VII. Plats 142. 
Elevation of the Doric Order on one of the 
Temples at Pcsttum, in Italy. 
As these temples have never been accurately mea* 
Bured, it is doubtful whether the form and proportion 
of the parts are correct ; for which reason I shall omit 
giving their proportions in numbers. This example is 
from the authority of Major's Ruins of P<Estum ; the 
style and character of the mouldings, and the propor- 
tion of the parts to one another, show them to be 
Greek examples. The date of these temples cannot 
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The height of the cima-recta, or upper moulding, has 
also a greater ratio to the height of any of the other 
mouldings in the cornice, than is in any of the pre- 
ceding Grecian examples. 

The capital approaches to the form of a Roman 
doric ; instead of a plain abacus, it is crowned with a 
done cimutium, which does not correspond with any 
other Greek example; the contour of the ovolo, or 
echinus, below the abacus, is part of a circle, and not 
a part of an ellipsis, or some other conic sectioq, as 
are almost every other Grecian moulding. 

The annulets under the echinus are singular, being 
two astragals coupled together : they are not to be 
found so in any other Grecian or Roman example. 

The flutes of this column are not of the Doric kind, 
but more properly belong to the Ionic and Corinthian 
Orders. 

The Doric cymatium over the capital of the trig- 
lyphs, also varies from the other Grecian Dorics ; as 
may be seen by the foregoing examples. 

In the Doric portico at Athens, and in the portico 
of Philip, King of Macedon, a cima-reversa occupies 
the place of the echinus ; but in most of the other 
Greek examjJes a plain facia is introduced in the 
place of the echinus of this example. 

Fig. 1 . Elevatipn of the entablature, with part of 
the column. 

Fig. 2. Section of the mouldings in the capital to 
four t^mes the sia^ of fig. 1. 

Fig. 3. One quarter of the ichpograpby of the 

columns. 

F 2 THE 
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ROMAN DORIC ORDER, 

AND 

ITS PROPORTION, 
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sary that the tifigljphs should be placed over the mid- 
dle quarters of the columns^ and the metopes which 
are between the triglyphs must be as long as high ; 
alsOj the triglyphs at the angles are placed at the 
extremities^ and not over the middle of the columns ; 
therefore the metopes which are next the angular 
triglyphs will not be square^ but longer by half the 
breadth of a triglyph : some^ who wish to make the 
metopes equals lessen the extreme intercolumniation 
by half the breadth of the triglyph. However, the 
lengthening of the metope, or the contracting of the 
intercolumniation, is a defect. Though the antients 
have been observed to neglect exact regularity in 
Boric buildingSj I shall showj in its proper place^ how 
hi we ought to follow our masters : so that if any one 
should wbh to know the best manner, he will have the 
proportions explained ; and then he will learn to con- 
struct sacred buildings in the Doric manner, without 
fault or imperfection. 

The front of a Doric temple, where the columns are 
placed, is divided, — if it be tetrastyle, into twenty-eight 
parts ; if hexastyle, into forty-four. One of these parts 
will be the module, which in Greek is called Embat^s, 
and by which all the other parts are proportioned. 

The thickness of the column must be two modules ; 
the height, with the capital, fourteen ; the height of 
the capital one module, the breadth two modules and 
a sixth. The height of the capital is divided into 
three parts, of which one is given to the abacus, with 
the cimatium ; another to the echinus, with the an- 
nulets; and the third to the hypotrachelion. The 

columns 



colnmns are diminiibed, u deicribed in the thiict book ' 
on the Ionic Order. 

The height of the epiBtilmm, with the tenia and 
drops, is one module. The tenia has the seventh of a 
module, the length of the gutts under the tenia co- 
inciding with the perpendicular . of the Udglj^hs — 
their height, with the regula, is one uxth of a module ; 
the breadth of the epist;lium alto aiuwers to the hj- 
potracbehon of the column. 

On the epistylium are placed the triglyphs with the 
metopes, having the height of one module and a half, 
and the breadth in front one module; they most be 
30 distributed, that they may be over the centre of the 
columns at the angles, and two between each column. 
The breadth of the triglyphs is divided into six parts, 
of irhich 6ve parts are in the middle, and half a part 
on the right and left*; the middle part makes the 
regula or femur which the Greeks call Meros. Oo 
either 

* This iTouId have been belter expressed at fotlowii 

divide ilitf brcadiii of ihc tfiglypli inio twelve equal parb. 
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cithes side of thisj channels are snnk^ as if imprinted 
by the elbow of a square ; to the right and left of these 
another femor is formed. In the same manner semi- 
channels must be sunk at the extremities. The trig- 
lyphs being thus disposed, the metopes are as high 
as long; on the angles also the semi-metopes are 
made half a module in width. 

Thus all the errors arising from the wrong distribu- 
tion of the metopes, intercolumniations, and lacunaria, 
will be rectified. 

The capitals of the triglyphs must have one sixth of 
a module. On these capitals is placed the corona, 
projecting a half and a sixth part of a module, having 
a Doric cymatium below and another above; the 
corona, with the cymatiums, are half a module in thick- 
ness. In the under part of the corona, perpendicu- 
larly over the triglyphs and metopes, the guttae are so 
distributed, that there may be six in length, and three 
in breadth. The spaces between the metopes, being 
rather broader than the triglyphs, are either left plain, 
or carved with thunderbolts, and at the edge of the 
corona a channel is cut called Scotia; all the remain- 
der, as the tympanum, the sima, and corona, are the 
same as in the Ionic Order. 

Concerning the diminution of the column according 
to Vitruvius, he gives the following rule * for ail kinds 
of columns, the Tuscan excepted. 

" The diminution of the top of the column at the 
^' hypotrachelion, is thus regulated : If the column be 

*' not 

• Chap, IL Book III. Nevtan's Vitruvius. 
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" not less than fifteen feet high, the thickeess at bot- 
" torn 13 divided into six pRTts, and five of these pmita 
" «re given to the thickness at top. 

" If the height is from fif^n to twenty feet, the 
" bottom of the shaft is divided into six parts and a 
" half, and five and a half of these parts make the 
" thicbneits of the column at top ; and if from twenty 
" to thirty feet, the hottom is divided into seven parts, 
" and six of these make the diminntion at the top. 
' If it is from thirty to forty feet high, the bottom 
' thickness is divided into seven parts and a half, of 
' which six and a half is tlie measure of the diminn- 
' tion at the top. If from forty to fifty feet, it is di- 
' vided into eight parti, whereof seven wiU make the 
' thickness of the hypotrachelion at the top of the 
* shaft. 

" And if it is still higher, the same proportional 
' method is observed ; for as a greater height causes 
' them to appear more diminished, they are therefore 
' to be corrected by an addition of thickness ; beauty 
' being the province of the eye, which, if not satis- 
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EXAMPLE I. Plate 144. 



JSfyMtion of the Doric Order ^ according to 
the Principles of Vitruvius. 



The proportion of the cornice of this example^ and 
diitrtbotions of the mutules^ is in the Grecian style ; 
bat the triglyph being placed directly over the middle 
of the angular column, is in the Roman style; the 
height of the arcliitrave is much too low for the height 
of the frize, as it is the principal beam and support of 
the frize and cornice above it. The proportion of the 
capital is poor and flat, which follows in consequence 
from the Vitnivian manner of diminishing columns, 
and from the breadth of the abacus, being only two 
modules and one sixth ; but if the mouldings in the 
capital of this example, which answers only to a co- 
lamn of fifteen feet high, are so very flat, how much 
more so must they be when the height of the column 
is fifty feet.* 

VOL. III. o EX- 



* It is evident, that if this rule were to be applied to columns 
still Higher, the mouldings in the capital would be so exceed- 
ing fiat, as to approach nearly a right line ; which would not 
agree with his words, where be says, in Book 111. Chap. IIL 
*' That all mouldings in general will have the best effect when 
'* their projecturcs are made equal to their heights/' 

Another 
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EXAMPLE II. Plate 145. 

Elevation of the Doric Order, as executed 
on the Theatre of Afarcettun, at Rome. 



Tliis example, though executed io the age of An- 
gustuSj ia not a sufficient model for restoring the Doric 
order. The upper part of the cornice, from the soffit 

of 



Another conscqupnce would alio follow froro tbe applies* 
tion ol' tliit rule-, thsl it would be iiUsolutely imposkible to 
e\cck^tu one utiJKt or building similar to anotber, unlest 
ibey were ui equal magnitude. 

Ii dot* not appear from Viiruvius, ibni he has conudered, 
dial the same distance of tbe eye whicti an) obji-ci may Ne 
vicned at, i» by iu> mcana suitable for ono ol a grtatrrut leaa 
magnitude: for a building of a greater magnitudt- would r 
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of the corona to the top, is at present entirely de« 
stroyed ; the profile of this part is restored according to 
Mon. de Chambray ; the cavetto, which is the upper 
member, is not so beautiful as an ovolo ; it contains 
too great a quantity of shade ; whereas the degrees of 

o 2 shade 



However, in executing public buildings of magnitude, 
and in case such building was <o be exposed to view, and 
could be seen from a great distance, it would then be ne- 
cessary to enlarge the parts uf the order, beyond the pro- 
portion of the parts of the same order which would be 
executed on a building of a less magnitude, so that they may 
appear to the best advantage at a distance from the object* 

The antients seem to have had such a rule in view, as ap- 
pears from antique buildings now remaining. In the gieat 
temple of Minerva at Athens, the parts are bold and massy ; a 
circumstance that strikes the mind of the spectator at a dis- 
tance, with the grandeur and elegant proportion of its parts, 
which are not exceeded- by any other building in exist- 
ence ; such is also the case in the gigantic Doric order on 
one of the temples at Pccstum. The parts are few in num* 
ber, but have a striking effect at a distance. 

In smaller buildings, such as the Doric portico, and the 
temple of Theseus at Athens, the parts of the order are 
small and well relieved, which makes them sufficiently seen 
at a small distance. Indeed, if a number of small mould- 
ings were executed on large buildings, they would appear so 
much diminished, when compared with the magnitude of the 
object, that the whole would seem like a muss of confusion. 

Under such circumstances, it may be necessary to make 
such a difference in the execution of the parts of build- 
ings, without making any allowance in the diminution of co- 
lumns; but, notwithstanding what has now been said, the 
reader must not think that he can have a certain and inva^ 
riable rule for the diminution of columns, so as to make the 
upper diameter a certain part of the lower diameter ; for it 
is almost beyond the power of reason to demonstrate that it 
shall be in any given ratio; this must entirely depend on the 

judgment 
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dude on the orolo will be softeaed or melted into the 
light, which will produce a beaotifiil Tariety of light 
and shad* on its sorface. 

The denteU ia the cornice do not hy any meaoi 
correspond with the Heccnlean character of this order ; 
nor is there any precedent for them in any of the ce- 
lebrated and .more antieot edifices now remaining io 
Greece. The height and projection of the cornice 
renders it too ponderous for the height of the aichi- 
Ireve, which supports the whole entablature. 

The principal character of tliia cornice, viz. the 

rautules and their guttte, which ought to be as con- ' 

i^icnoBS 

juilgmeDt of the architect ; nor don it appear, from the n* 
mains of aatiquiiy, that tke antiants «ver adhered closd; to 
any rule, as we fiind the quantity of dimiantion vary ia dif> 
fmnt buitdingh "^- 

Tha columns of the temple at Corinth diminiih one qua^ 
tcr at their diameter exactly. 
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i|mHiou8 in th^ ^Icitatioa as )viy other members in the 
cornice^ are entirely hidden by.a continued . cave tto on 
their fronts ; and as the soffit of the corona on which 
the mutules and gultae are hung^ is very much in- 
clinedi it is therefore impossible that they can be 
seen to advantage, unless the eye be almost under the 
building. 

The disposition and proportion of the metopes and 
triglyphs in the frize, and the epistilium or architrave, 
are according to the description of Vitruvius, which 
I have already taken notice of. 

The members of the capital are of the same kind, 
and disposed in the same manner, as those in the 
Vitruvian capital ; but the proportion of the heights, 
and projections of the latter, do not correspond with 
those of the former; 

Although this example has in general been esteemed 
one of the most perfect fnodels of the Doric order, the 
restoration of the Grecian Doric will convince us to 
the contrary : the parts are too much multiplied, and 
the columns are too slender; which makes the order 
appear trifling and confused at a distance. 



Plat* 146. 



The Proportion of the Parts in Numbers. 

Fig. 1. Outline of the preceding plate, with the 
heights and projections of the members. 

Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. A profile of the moulding Id the capital, 

dmwn to a larger scale. 

Note, This column has no base ; bnt the bottom of the 
shafi rests upon a step, the same as in the Grecian 
examples of this order. 



Fig. 1. Entablature to a larger scale, with a section 
throDgh the upper part of the cornice, showing the 
contours of the mouldings and form of the drops. 

Fig. 2. The soffit of the cornice inverted, showing 
the coffers and the mutules, with the drops. 

Vitruvius says, that the muttales ought to be placed 
exactly over every triglyph, and also over every me- 
tope ; which is perfectly consistent with almost every 
example of the Grecian Doric now remaining at 
Athens and other parts of Greece, and also at Ionia 
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EXAMPLE 11. Plate 148. 

Elevation of a Doric Order found at Albano^ 
near RomCj with the Measuresy in Nujubers. 

This Doric was discovered at Albano^ joining the 
church of St. Mary, with some other curious antique 
fragments of architecture. 

The upper members of the cornice above the corona, 
in this exHUipley are the same as in the theatre of Mar- 
cellusy at Rome, on which I have already made some 
observations. Under the corona, and perpendicular to 
the triglyph, are placed mutules with drops, which 
agree hetier with the true character of the original 
Grecian Doric, than that of the theatre of Marcellus, 
above mentioned, where the ends of the mutule and 
drops are hid by the corona in that example. In this 
example, the drops under the mutules being six in 
width, as well as six in length, makes the projection 
of tlic corona unavoidably too great. 

Tlie capital of the tri glyph, joining immediately to 
the facia, from which the mutules project, without 
having any other mouldings between them, has ail the 
simplicity of the Grecian Doric ; this coinice, upon 
the whole, is not a bad composition. 

The disposition of the triglyphs and metopes in the 
frize are according to the rules of Viiruvius; the 
metope is enriched with patera;. 

The 



^ 
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Tlie height of the architrave ia nearly tbe same ■• 
thnt alKivvcd by Viiruvius; but its being diTided into .,^ 
too many parts, by mouldings, renders its profile coo- '^ 
t'liFt^il, and not consistent with that simplicity whidh .1 

ciiarocicrizcs ihc genuine Grecian Doric. 

Tliomjiital of t'lo column of this example, dHfen • 
from tlic dcsL'ri[)tiuii of Vitruvius as fnllows: llieic.il ^ 
A fillet uiitlcf the cymatium, which is not in the Vitm- 
vian capital ; and, iastead of (he annulets which he d 
HTib('<:, aiiil which are the principal feature of tin 
Doric capiml, is placed an astragal, or head and fillet. 

TliL- curving of the echinus with eggs and acorm, 
and the onriclud cymatium round the abacas^ destroji 
the simplicity uliich the capital ought to have. 

The column has no base, but rests upon « step, at 
in the theatre of Marcellaa. 

Fig. I. Entablature and capital of the column, with 
pnvt of ilie shaft- 



Fig. 2. The lower part of the sliafi, sliowiog the 
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EXAMPLE IV. Plate 150. 

Elevation of the Doric Order, from the Baths 
of Dioclesian at Rome, with the Propor* 
tions in Numbers. 

The cornice of this example is not Doric ; it is too 
abundant with mouldings^ and overcharged with en- 
richments. 

The disposition of the triglyphs and metopes in the 
frize is according to the rules of Vitruvius. 

The architrave has the same objections as the last 
example. 

The capital is not Doric^ but of another kind ; nor 
could this composition be known to have the least re- 
semblance of the Doric Order^ if the triglyphs in the 
frize were omitted. 

Elevation of . the entablature and capital of the 
column^ with part of the shaft. 

The two last examples of this order are now entirely 
demolished; the drawings, according to Mons. de 
Chambray, were made by Pyrrho Ligorio, from some 
fragments of those buildings which remained in his 
time. For the first of these examples, viz. that on the 
Theatre of Marcellus, we have sufficient authority, as 
great remains of that building still exist : the propor- 
tions here given are from Mons. Desgodetz, who has 

VOL. III. H been 
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been universally allowed to be more accarate in fais 
dimensious tlian an; other penon that bas nmsiind , 
the Roman buildioga. 

Plate 151. 
The contents of Plate ISO shadowed. 

EXAMPLE V: Plats 158. 

Elevation of the Entablature and Base of tm 
Doric OrdcTt on the Temple of Apollo, 

Cora. 

This is a singuJar example ; it is neither pure Gr« 
nor Roman architecture, but a mixture of both. 

The great cavetto, which is the upper member c 
the cornice, is not in the Grecian style, but in I 
Roman. 

The small cavelto under it does not relieve 
cieatly from the corona. 

The corona is massy and bold, bat not too dec 
when compared with the cavctto or crown moulding \ 
ubove. On the corona are hung three continued rows 
of guttce. each row parallel to the front ; the soffit of 
the corona on which the mutules ore bang, is not in- 
clined, as is to be Found in all Grecian and Roman ex- 
aoiples ; for which reason, the guttae or drops will be 
better seen at a distance. Behind the gutta is cat a 
groove, parallel to the iront of the corona, which will 
cause a deep line of reUef between the gattce «id the 
cavetto, at the back of the cornice ; this cornice upon 
the whole is a mixture of Greek aod Roman, the guttn 
under 
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under the corona have a nearer affinity to the Greek 
stjie than the Roman. 

The frisEe is constrncted in the Grecian manner^ for 
the triglyph is placed at the extremity. 

The architrave resembles the Roman more than the 
Greek, and its height is even much less than any 
Roman example ; it is not a third part of the diameter 
of the column. The guttce are longer in proportion to 
their height, and are more conical than are to be found 
in Grecian examples, but are nearly similar to those 
in Roman buildings. 

The upper part of the column is constructed in the 
Grecian manner; for the abacus is plain, and the 
echinus deeply relieved ; which makes a beautiful se- 
paration between the echinus and hypotrachelion of 
the capital ; but the hypotrachelion is more like the 
Roman than the Greek ; for in all the Roijian ex- 
amples the hypotrachelion is plain ; but in the Greek 
examples the fluting of the column is continued 
through the hypotrachelion, and terminates immedi- 
ately under the lower annulet* 

The column of this example has a base, which is not 
to be found in any other example of the Doric order, 
either in Grecian or Roman antiquity ; but the great 
height of the columns requires it, in order that they 
may stand firmly on their bases, as they are eight dia- 
meters and three quarters high ; the column at the bot- 
tom is polygonal nearly to one third of its height : and 
from thence are fluted upwards^ as in the portico of 
Philip^ Kmg of Macedon. 

H^ * This 



This example, npon the whole, it more fike the 
Greek than the Roman. 

The triglyphs in the frize are much too namnr fot 
their height, and for the diameter of the cohmn. 

If the architrave bad been twice its height, the en- 
tablatare would have been better proportioned to the 
cornice and frize which it sapporta. 

The under sides of the fillets and projectnres bdng 
inclined or chamfered, makes them viuble to the eje «t 
a distance, and renders the object apparently more solid. 



Plate 153. 

Sections and Elevations of different Part* of 
the foregoing Example, to one Quarter of 
the real Size, as it is in the Original. 



Fig. 1, AsectioQ through the cornice, showing tlv 
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this is a siDgularitj which is not to be found in any of 
tlie Greek or Roman examples of this order. 

Fig. 4. Another part of the triglyph ; showing the 
termination of the angle of the buildings and also the 
finish of the angular guttae. 

Fig. 5, A section through the capital, and through 
the middle of a flute of the column ; showing the cutting 
or sinking of the annulets, and the manner in which 
the upper ends of the flutes terminate below the hypo- 
trachelion. 

Fig. 6. A section through the base^ showing the 
true contour of the moulding: 

Fig. 7* A horizontal section through a pari of the 
column; showing the curvature of the flutes where 
tbey terminate at the bottom. 

I shall add to these examples two others from modem 
authors, in order to show the state of the Doric Order 
in different ages. The first of these is taken from the 
famous Andrea Palladio, who has greatfy contributed 
toward the revival of an tient Architecture. The second 
is taken from the late Sir William Chambers ; it is 
nearly a copy of Vignola's Doric^ which he approves 
of beyond any other. 



EX- 



in the same perpendicalar plane id which the edges of the 
triglyph are; which makes the guttae too narrow for their 
height, and also is the cause of the triglyph projectiog be- 
yond the epistilium ; for the regula should be either in a 
hue with the edges of the triglyph, or project equally be- 
yond them. 
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EXAMPLES 



FROM 



MODERN AUTHORS. 



EXAMPLE I. Plate 154. 

The Elevation of the Doric Order of Andrea 
PalladiOf with its Proportions in Numbers. 

The corona and its soffit^ is nearly the same as that 
on the Theatre of Marcellus. 

The bed moulding under the corona is not consistent 
with the simplicity of this order*. 

The frize is the same as in the preceding examples^ 
apd fu:cording to Vitruvius. 

The 

* The cornice of this example is executed by the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones un the outside of the Treasury, io St. 
James's Park ; but its grf;iit projection and drooping front 
causes a large body of shade to be under it ; the great dis* 
tance of the eye also repders it scarcely visible, even if the 
eye is almost in a line perpendicular below the cornice, by 
reason of the great body of air through which the sight 
must penetrate. 
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EXAMPLES 



SIODERN AUTHORS. 



EXAMPLE I. Plate I5i. 

The Eievatiou of the Doric Order of Andrea 
Palladia, with its Proportions in Numbers. 

The corona and its soffit, ia nearly the same at that 
on the Theatre of Marcellus. 

The bed moulding under the corona is not consbtent 
witli the simplicity of this order*. 
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The architrave Is the same as on the Theatre of 
Marcellos^ and of the same altitude. 

The mouldings in the capital are also of the same 
kind aa in that example^ but different in* their pro- 
portions. 

Here a base is allowed, which is not in the original 
Doric. This composition has altogether the same 
ianlt which has accompanied all the preceding ex- 
amples of Roman Dorics^ viz. that of being too abun- 
dant in mouldings. 

Plat£ 155. 
The contents of Plate 154 shadowed'. 

Plats 156. 

Fig 1 . A section through the cornice^ shewing the 
guttsB under the corona. 

Fig. 2. Soffit of the coronia, with the drops and 
lacunaria. 

Fig. 3. The other enrichment in the metopes, 
which are placed alternately with roses in the frize* 

EXAMPLE II. Plate 157. 

Elevation of the Doric Order, as approved of 
by Sir IVilliam Chambers. 

This composition is nearly the same with Vignola's 
second example ; the only difference is^ that in the 

crown 
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crown monlding Vignola pots « dma-recta, whereas 
Sir William Chambers puts a cavetto ; Vigntda makct 
bis mutules project more than the breadth of the trig- 
lyph, and their fronts arerabitted from the front and no- 
dersitte, and a scotia or hollow snnk upwards, parallel 
to the front of the triglj'ph, which leaves a fillet be- 
tween itself and the drops; whereas in Chambers's 
Doric, a simple fillet of an equal breadth incloses die 
drops all round, excepting at the back of the mntDle. 
Vignola has six drops in Ifflgth, and six in width ; 
that of Chambers has the same number, but that part 
of the mutule which projects beyond tbe scotia, makca 
the whole projection of the mutules of Vignola's Doric 
greater than that of Sir William Chambers. The frize 
of this example differs from Vignola's in tbe upper 
end of the two extreme channels of the triglyph ; 
Vignola makes them finish with circular segments, or 
quadrants, the centers of each being in the outer edges 
of the triglyph ; whereas Chambers finishes bis semi- 
channels at the upper ends, in tlie same manner ax in 
the middle channels ; the mouldings are the same in all 
other renpccts, except that Vignola enriches the mould- 
ings, wliereasClinmbers makes them plain. Vignola ha£ 
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Fig. 2. Tbe Doric base, with the proportions of 
the members in numbers. 

Fig. 3. The attic base, with the proportional mea- 
sures in numbers. 



Platb 159. 

A Doric Entablaturcj shewing the Soffit of the 

Mutules and Corona. 



Plate I60. 

Another Example^ showing a different Design 

for the Soffit. 

These two last examples are added for the sake of 
variety, and to show the taste of the present time. 
From these examples it appears by the mouldings, that 
the Grecian style begins to gain ground in common 
practice, although the general form and manner is 
the same as in Vignola or Chambers's Doric. 

The em'ichments employed by the moderns in the 
metopes of this order, are oxes sculls, and Pateras, 
placed alternately, perhaps in imitation of those in the 
frize of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, at Rome. A 
Doric frize of this kind has been found at Athens, and 
is represented in Stuart's Antiquities* of that celebrated 
city ; but these ornaments are too scanty for all kinds 
of buildings ; and 9 greater field may be opened by intro- 

▼OL. III. I duciog 

* Book L Chap. I. 
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daciDgfaiitorical figures, such as are suilabte to the cha- 
racter and use of the builfliDg ki - which they are en- 
plojed. or such decorations are the frizes of the tem- 
ples of Miaerva and Theseus, at Athens, the grandeur 
and effect of which edifices have excited astonishment 
in the mind of every traveller ; other kinds of oma- 
mente, of a bold and simple form, may be introduced 
on various occasions. In military structures, the heads 
of Msrs, Medosa, the furies, likewise helmets, shields, 
and other implements of war, may be admitted ; but 
care must be taken, that the projectures of these orna- 
ments do not exceed the plane of their enclosure. 

Plate i6]; 
The contents of Plate i60 ^adowed. 



GRECIAN MOULDINGS. 

COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE ROMAN, 

TO SHEW THE DIFFERBNCB Of 
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Greek ; as may be seen in various examples where the 
contour of this moulding is elliptical. The bases of the 
columns of the temple of Minerva Polias, and also the 
bases of the columns on the monument of Lysicratesj 
are instances of the elliptical forms of Toruses. 

III. Of the Ovolo^ or Echinus. 

The Greek ovolo differs greatly from that of the 
Roman : its contx>ur is in general a part of the ellipsis; 
in some cases it is hyperbolical^ and even in some a 
straight line ; the elliptical ovolo is always used in cor^ 
nices, architraves^ and likewise in all mouldings pro- 
jecting from plain surfaces. It is also to be met with 
in the capitals of columns. 

Of such forms are the echinus of the capitals of the 
Doric portico at Athens, the temple of Corinth, and 
the temples at Poestum, in Italy, which are all elliptical ; 
but the hyperbolical form is oftener to be met with in 
the capitals of Athenian buildings, than any other. 

Of such are the echinus of the capitals of the tem- 
ples of Minerva and Theseus, and also the capitals of 
the columns of the Propylea, or grand entrance into the 
citadel. These are all Athenian buildings, which were 
erected during the administration of Pericles; and the 
portico of Philip, King of Macedon, is an instance in 
which the echinus is a straight line. 

In Roman architecture, the echinus is always some 
part of a circle, never exceeding a quadrant, but often 
less. 

12 IV. 
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IV. Of the Cawtto. 

The cavetto ib the same both in Romao and Grecian 
architecture, except in itn application. Tliere is not an 
instance to be met with in Greece*, where the crown 
moulding is acavetto, but there axe many in ftte Roman. 

V. Of the Doric Cimatium. 

This moolding is con&tantly used in Greek buildings, 
ander the fillet of a finisbing-or crown moulding ; but 
4n Romao buildings there are oo instances whateret of 
any such moulding. 

VI. Of the Cima-recta. 

This moulding is nearly of the same form, both in the 
Grecian and Romao Architecture, and i* alw api^ed 
for the same purpose in both. 



VII. Of the'Cima't'eversa. 
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THE EFFECT OF 



GRECIAN MOULDINGS, 



COMPARED triTH 



THE ROMAN OF THE SAME KIND. 



I. Of the Ovolo. 

• 

or turning inwards of the upper edge of 
die Grectmn ovolo causes, when the sun shines on its 
amfaoe, a beautiful variety of light and shade, which 
greatly relieves it from plane surfaces ; and if it be en* 
tirely in shadow, but. receive a reflected lights the 
bending or turning inwards at the top will cause it to 
contain a great quantity of shade in that place, but soft- 
ened downwards round the moulding to the under edge. 

In the Roman ovolo there is no turning inwards * ; 
at the top, therefore, when the sun shines on its sur- 
face, H will not be so bright, on its upper edge, as the 
Grecian ovolo ; nor will it cause so beautiful a line of 
distinction from other mouldings which it is com- 
bined with when it is in shadow, and when lighted by 
reflection. 

no/ 

I 
^ That is to say, the upper edge of the moulding does not 
recede from a plane touching its surface, and perpendicular 
to the horizon. 



1 
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II. Of the Cima-reversa. 

In the Greek c:iina-reversa^ the turning in of its up- 
per edge, and the turning out of its under edge, will 
cmnse it, when the sun shines, to be very bright on these 
edges, which wiU greatly relieve it ho/^ other perpen- 
dicular surfaces when combined together ; and when it 
is in shadow, and lighted by reflection, the inclination 
of the upper and under edges will also make a strong 
line of distinction on both edges, between it and other 
mouldings, or of planes connected with it ; whereas 
the upper and under edges of the Roman cima-reTcrsa* 
being perpendicular to the horizon, the lightest place 
on ilsfuriace will not be brighter than a perpendicular 
plane sorfiice, nor will it be better relieved in shadows 
than perpendicular plane surfaces also in shadow. 



THE 



* There are some instances in Roman haildings where the 
cima*feversa is turned inwards at the top, and outwards at 
the bottom, bat this seklom occurs, except there is not suf* 
fici^t projection to its height. 
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THE E7FECT OV 



GRECIAN MOULDINGS, 



COMPARED WITH 



ROMAN MOULDINGS OF a DIFFERENT KIND 



BUT IN SIMILAR SITUATIONS. 



L Of the Greek Ovolo, compared with the 
Roman Cavetto^ when used as Jinishing 
Mouldings. 

The upper mouldiogs in all the remains of antiquity 
are either entirely destroyed or very much defaced. It 
is certain^ that if ovolos^ which are strong mouldings^ 
had been employed instead of cavettos*^ many of th^m 
would have been almost entire ; and as the degrees of 
light and shade on the surface of the ovolo^ whether 

from 



* Some authors say, that the ci ma- recta and cavetto were 
always used as finishing mouldings, but it is quite the reverse ; 
for in the antique buildings now remaining in Greece^ there 
is not a single instance where a cavetto ib used for the upper 
member of a cornice ; but in Doric buildings the cornice al- 
ways finishes with an ovolo ; and in buildings of the Ionic and 
Connthian Ordersi they are finished with cima-rectas. 
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stmsbine^ or rrom an; other light, is beantiftil and softj 
but the sbadoir of tbe cavetto from annHhtne u vei; 
hard, luid will not cootaio so great a variety of. light 
aod shade on'ita surface, it will therefore be less plea- 
siDg to the eye. 

II. The Doric Cimatium used by the Grecians 
under the Fillet of the Crown Moulding, 
compared with the Cima-reotrsa in the same 
Situation. 

Hie front of tbe Doric cymatiam is a. convex el- 
liptical curve, and is sank at the upper edge in the 
manner of a Grecian ovoto ; therefore ibe light and 
shade on its front will be nearly similar to an ovolo; 
and as the sinking upwards behind the front will cause 
it tocoDtaiaa quantity of shade, which will formaline 
of separauoD from tbe corona, and coDseqaeatly make 
it appear more distinct at a distance ; but tbe RtMuaa 
cima-revena being so very flat, would not be weU 
relieved, and iu profile would be lost entiiely at a 
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tatieDt boildiDgfy it may not be improper^to observe^ 
that the height of the entablature shoald never be pro« 
portioned to the height of the colainn. 

Sappoae two colamns of the same height, bat of 
different diameters, it is evident that each of theto will 
support weights in proportion to the areas of their 
bases, when the materials are equally good in both ; 
hence a column which is double the diameter of ano^ 
ther, but. the same height^ will carry fuur times the 
weight ^ for the areas of the base of the former will be 
four times that of the latter, and consequently the en« 
tablatun;* of the former ought to be four times higher 
tbaA the latter, when the length and breadth of the en- 
iaUatures are the same ; but as such accuracy is not 
Wanted, it' will be suf&cient in practice to make the 
heights of entablatures' simply as the diameters of the' 
cplnmns supporting^ them ; then a column, which* is 
494ble: ib^ diameter of another, but of the ^m% 
height, will hare an eutablature of a double height to 
the entablature of the other. It is evident tliat the 
same rule is applicable to columns of different heights, 
as wen as of different diameters, as columns may be 
executed of different heights similar td each other; 
Tor it'is also evident in this case, that their entablatures 
will be proportional to the height of the columns, as 
well as to their diameter. Having thus far entered 
into the theory, let us now see whether or. not the aur 
tients observed such a rule, in practice. 

VOL^ III. K • It 



* By entablature the author does not only mean that part 
called the cornice, frise, and architrave, bat the whole of 
the ^nass supported by the columns. 
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It apptnn from ihe remBiiii-of.utiqiie bnildiogi, 
thm where tbe columni are onJ/ fbar or fife diameicn 
high, the; are charged with eotabUtDm, wUch uc 
inuch higher, in proportion to the height of their co- 
luniDs, than the entablatures of toiaUer bnildiogt which 
are supported by colnmnkof mote diameten; but in 
o] der to drew sume kind of dntn for finding tbe faeigfat 
of the entablature, according to the practice of tbe aa- 
tienu, the best method would be to compare the hei^ 
of the culumns in modules or minntea. In each 'faniU* 
ing, with that of their r^pective entablatures : I ihaH 
first begin witb the slightest of these. 

Tlie columns of< the portico of Philip, King of Ma- 
cedou, 8ie ihirteeti modules high, and tbcy sustain an 
eniablalaie of three modules seventeen minntea bi^ 

Ihe columns of the Doric Portico, at Athens^ are 
twelve modules and two minutes and a half high, 'and 
ihej sustain an eittablatnre of three modulet Uid tfair- 
teen minutes high. 

The columns of the Propylea are eleven modules and 

wtiilj foui mini-les iii^li ; llie cornice is dcsLroyed; 
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Tbe'oolaniQs of the temple of Minenra are eleven 
modoles and four minutes ; the entablature is three 
modaleii and twenty-eight minutes four-fifth^ or four 
modules nearly. 

The columns of the temple of Conntb are eight mo* 
dules four minutes high.; the cornice and frize is de- 
stroyed ; but it appears, from the great height of the 
architrave, that the entablature must have been above 
two diameters of the column. 

Of the columns of the temples at PcBstum, in Italy, 
which are nearly of the same proportion as those on the 
temple at CSorinth, some are charged with entablatures 
of above two diameters high. 

Now from the first of these, viz. that of the portico 
of Philip, King of Macedou, and also from the Doric 
Portico at Athens, we shall have the height of the en- 
tablature between one fourth and one third of the co- 
lumn; but from the latter, viz. those on the temples 
at Corinth, and at Poestum, .the entablatures are half 
the height of the column. From this comparison, it 
appears, that the antients never proportioned the 
heights of their entablatures to those of their columns : 
but we find that the entablatures of all these examples 
approach to nearly two diameters of the column, ex- 
cepting the two first, viz. that on the portico of Philip, 
King of Macedon, in the Island of Delos, and that of 
the Doric Portico, at Athens. These examples do not 
increase very regular in their proportions, yet they are 
sufficient to show that the antients never regarded the 
height of the column, but the diameter ; however, 

K 2 precise 
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In the fint of these, vii. the Portico of Philip, King 
of Macedon, the enlabUtoFe ii greater than four time* 
the height of the cmrnicCj \iy Kncni^nutes: 

In the Mcond, viz. the Doric Portico, the eotabla- 
tjiie,. exceed*. four timet the. height of the colomn, by 
' 18n miantet. 

Id the third, viz. the temple oF Thesent, four time* 
the beigbt of the cornice mnat have exceeded the 
height of the eatablatnre, as ihe crown monldiDg and 
it* fillet is wanting. 

From the fourth, vix. the temple of Minerra, the en- 
tablature i< les* than four time* the height <tf the cor- 
nice by 10^. 

From these we may conclnde, that the cornice i* { 
of the lieigbt of the enublatare at a mean, a* it i* 
sometime* more and •ometiine* )eu. 

It will be found, by inspecting the table, that the 
frize* and arcliitroves of all these examples are neariy 
equal, except in the first, where the frize exceeds the 




the ramdnder ilrto-twd'plirto/ ghe' me' 6f these ' parts' 
to die urcbitraTe^ mid the other to the frise.* 

These are tbe.^roportiooA of tbe three priodpal di-^ 
TiaiQiis of the eaUblature for. pubUc buildinga* 

For private buildingSj where their parts are not iib- 
quired to be seea at any great distapce fjpnij i^em, the 
order may have its parts of a light proportioj^^ then .the 
whole entablature may be three modules and a half 
high, or one hundred and five minutes ; its height may 
be divided into seventeen ^qual parts ; four of such 
will be the height of the cornice, seven that of the 
friEe, and six the!l^igb^x>f-tlfe architrave; this last 
division of the entablature will agree with the propor* 
tiow t^:A^€^nxce, friafe^Awd €^fihitxiaye,^o^,^^jP^ 

tico of Philip, ,King of Mac^dpn, r»?*P^..«fje.ofe,?a^^ 
other respectively as the numbers 25, ,44, and ^4 the 
height of the entablatui^^ viz; I05'minutes, is sfmean 
proportion between the entablature of the pcoKicb^of* 
Philip, King <^f Macedon, whicb^i^ ,1Q7 ,IQ|g^^^ and 
that of the Doric Portico, at Athens^ . ^, ,, ^ ..* , y 

Another proponron, which will *agree with' tK)^*^#6i^' 
portions of the entabtatnre o^the Grrecian Doric drde¥/^ 
so that the small parts may be something Terger thatr 
in the laU proportioD, and to have (he i^ntablature of 
the same.^ght: Divide the whole Xeigbt of th^ en- 
tablature into four equal parts^^ and give the uj>per one 
to the height of the cornice; then, divide the tliree 
lower into fifteen equal parts, give eight of these parts 
to the flrize, and seven to the architrave ; then the cor- 
nice wotdd be less^ in piroportiovi to 'the 'height of die 
•nuibtatitre, thanHiie eofnice of tbe^' teaiple of^Theseos * 

and 
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and Miaem ttoaU be to thnr eDtafatilue : Irat greater, 
in proportiMi to ita entabUtnre, tbao ritber the eot- 
niceoftbe portico of Hiilip, King of Mscedoo, or 
the cornice of the Doric Portico, at Atbeas, to tbetr 
entablatorei ; and therefore may be looked npoo aa a 
mean among theie examplea ; and the diTisioa of the 
arcbitrave and frze is n mean proportion betwe«i the 
portico of Philip, and the Doric Portico at Albena, bot 
Dcarer to the former thao to the latter. 



PROBLEM III. 

To dcltermine, from the remains of antiquity, (be 
ftropordon of the breadth of the triglyph to its 
bugh^ and likewise the proportioo of its ca- 
pital. . 

The wliole height of the triglypba of the portico of 
Philip, King of Macedon, eicloding the capital, is 38 

roiniiteg, and tbeJr breadth la 27^ minutes; we shal 
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which 11 greater than 31 ; but 4 of 42 it SO^ which is 
kit than 31. 

The height of the triglyphs of the torn pie of Minerva 
at Athens, excluding their capital, is 37^* and their 
breadth is 28) ; we shall find that | of 47|> is 28^ 
which is less than 28). 

The height of the trigljphsof the propylea at Athens^ 
excluding their capital, is 41-sV minutes, and their 
breadth 28} minutes; we shall find that | of 41^ is 
30*8625, which is greater than 28i, and f is 29'Si)rf 
which is also greater than 28i ; but} of 4I7V i^ 27'4Sii 
which is less than 28 f. 

Now, by comparing thi se together, it will be found 
that I of the height of the triglyphs, excluding the 
capital, will be a mean breadth among them ; for the 
breadth of the triglyphs of the Doric Portico, and the 
temple of Minerva, exceed i of their height, but aD 
the others are less than I of their height. 

It will also be found, by comparing these examples^ 
that f of their height, excluding the capital, will give 
their breadth too narrow, except that of the propylea* 

Then to determine the height of the capital of the 
triglyph to the whole height, I shall again statue: the 
proportions of these from the following examples. 

The whole height of. the triglyph of the portico of 
Philip, King, of Macedon, is 44 n\inotes, and the 
height of their capital-d minutes, and the number of 
timet that 6 is contained io 44 is 7i. 

▼OL. III. i The 
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The whole height of the tri^yi^i of the Doric Por- 
tico at Athens, is 48} minutet, and the height of thai 
capitals is SJ, aad 42i ■t-AJsTA- 

The whole height of the triglyphs on the temple of 
Theseus at Athens, is 48j minatm, and the height of 
their capital is 6j minutes, and 48 ^6{^7f- 

The whole height of the triglyphs of the temple of 
Mtnerra, is 45^ and the height of their capital 5 mi< 
notes, 4Sf-i-5s&H- 

The whole height of the uiglyphs of the propylea, 
is 4S-Q5 minutes, and the height of their capital is 4f 
minutes, and 45*95 -i-4f = 9'27-f. 

Now by comparing these together, the mean will he 
found 8. 

From these results, an easy mle for the proportioB 
of the Grecian triglyphs is derived. 

Divide the whole height of the triglyph into 8 etjaal 
parts; give one to its capital, and seven to the betgbt 
of the lower part, end make the breadth eqn^ to 5 of 
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To determine the Proportion of the Heights of 
the Cornice^ Frize^ and Architrave^ of the 
Roman Doric Order. 

The heigbt of the cornice* of the Theatre of Mat- 
cellus is d7f f the frize is 45^ minutes^ and the archi- 
trave is 50 minutes ; consequently the enublature is 
ll£f minutes^ or three modules 22f minutes; if the 
cornice had been j-f parts of a minute higher^ it would 
have been f of the height of the entablature ; and if the 
architrave had been IH lower, it would have, been } of 
the height of the entablature. 

Ttie height of the cornice of the Baths of Dioclesia^ 
is 4£ minutes, the frize is 4Q, and the architrave 3£ ; 
and consequently the height of the entablature is IdS 
minutes, or 4 modules 8 minutes ; if the cornice of this 
example had been 1 minute lower, it would have been 
). of the height of the entablature; and if theiarchitrave 
had been l^ lower, it would then have been | of the 
height of the entablature. 

The height of the cornice of the Doric Order, found 
at Albano, near Rome, is 35 minutes, the frize is 45, 
and the architrave 3 1 ; consequently the height of the 
entablature is 1 1 1 minutes ; if the cornice had been 

L 2 2 minutes 



* The capital of the triglyph is not included in the 
height of the cornice in any of these examples, nor in any 
example whatsoever in this work, but is always reckoned a 
part of the fnie« 



S miantes higher, it would have been one third of the 
height of tlie entablature ; and if the architrave had 
been 9i lomett it would have been one fourth of the 
entablalure. 

The height of the cornice of Palladio't Doric, m SS 
miouiet, ibe height of the frise 60, and the architrave 
-30; oonaequenitly the height of ibe eatabkture it 1 13 
'Bioutea; if the coraice had been 4t higher, it would 
-have been one third of the entablaivre ; and if the ar- 
chitrave had been 1 j Iowctj it would have been one 
quarter of the entablature. 

The height of the cornice both in Vignolaand Cham* 
bers'a l)oric, is 40 minates, the frize SO, and the ar- 
chitrave SO ; >o that the architrave, cornice, and frize, 
are to euoh other as the numberg 3. 4, and 5 ; tberefoie 
divide the height of the entablature into l<i equal 
|»artt, give the four uppermoit to the cornice, the five 
next to the frize, and the three lower of these parts to 
the architrave ; then will the cornice have a third |>«it 
of the eoUblaiurej and the arcbitiave one footth. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PARTS 



or THK 



GRECIAN DORIC, 

COMPARED WITH THE ROMAN, 



AND THBIR DIFVERBNCES. 



In the cornices of every example of the Grecian 
Doric Order are niutules^ with three rows of drops 
hang to their vnder sides ; the mutules are so distri- 
bnted, that one is over the middle of every triglyph, 
and one over the middle of every metope ; this is a 
constant and uniform feature which is never omitted 
in tlie Grecian Doric ; hot the cornice of what is calU 
ed a Roman Doric, has no peculiar feature whatever, 
having in some examples mutules, and in others den<» 
teles, and is often executed without either; neither 
are the mouldings always the same, but vary in dif- 
ferent examples. 

In the Theatre of Marcellus, which is the most cele» 
brated of all the Roman Dorics, the cornice is a mixture 
of the Doric and Ionic; for it imitates the mutules 
of the Doric cornice, which are seen underneath ; 
but the denteles below properly belong to the Ionic, 
and are the most striking features of the cornice of that 

order : 



i 
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order : we find, from what has been handed down to as, 
of the Baths of Dioclesiao at Rome, an Ionic cornice 
orer Doric tnglyplis, which i* too trifling for the man- 
ly character of the Doric Order; thii erroneoni prac- 
tice hat also been followed by some modem aotbori, 
particularly Scamozzi, and Vignola in bis first example, 
which imitaies the Theatre of Marcellas, at Rome. 
In the Roman Doric, the proportion of the iHtrnice, 
frize, and arcbttntTe, of the entablature is fbnnd to be 
as the numbers 4, 5, and 3 ; bat in the Grecian, the 
proportion of the cornice, frize, and architrare, are as 
the numbers 2,3, and 4 ; from this comparison it appears, 
that if the proportion of the Roman entablature were 
inverted, it would be much nearer to the Grecian. 

In the frize of every Grecian Doric Ord-T, two .trig, 
lyphs meet together at every angle of the building ; to 
that the semichannel at the angle of the frize is com- 
mon to both trigiyphs, which are contained upon the 
two sides of that angle ; in what is called the Roman 
Doric, the middle of the triglyph * is over the axis ttf 
the column at the angle of the building, and conse- 
quently a part of a metope wjll be left on each tide. 
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tlie metopes lying between the colamns; but in the 
Grecian Doiic^ the two triglypbs next to the angle up- 
on each side of the object meet together, by which 
means the angle is more finished, and all the metopes 
are enclosed with a border ; by this means also the 
semimetopes are avoided. 

In the Grecian Doric, the length of the metope is 
equal to the whole height of the frize ; so that in the 
Grecian, it seems as if the whole height of the metope 
was equal to the height of the frize ; and the plain 
part above the metopes, improperly called a part of 
the capital of the titglyphs, may be called, since it is 
the upper part of the metopes, the capital of the me* 
topes, with as much propriety, as the upper parts of the 
trigljrphs are called the capitals of the triglyphs ; but 
in the Roman Doric, the length of the metope is equal 
to the height of the frize, excluding the capital of the 
triglyphs. 

In the epistilium or architrave of the Grecian Doric 
Order, the guttae, or drops, are frustums of very acute 
cones approaching nearly to cylinders, and the heights 
of each frustum or drop never exceeds three fourths of 
the diameter of its base ; but in the epistilium of the 
Roman Doric, the height of the conical frustums or drops 
are never less than the diameter of their base, and are 
always from cones whose vertical angle is very obtuse. 

In the Grecian Doric, the tenia of the architrave is 
always in one plane; but in the Roman Doric, the tenia 
of the architrave under the triglyph projects forward 
beyond those parts of the tenia under the metopes. 

In 
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In the Grecian Doric, the arcbitrftve ia always • 
nnifbrm plane, which gives the idea of its lurfiwe be- 
ing composed of one strong beam, coofomiable to iu 
UK ; bat in the Roman Doric tlie architrave is aome- 
times divided into two heights, or Facias, u hich gives 
the idea of one beam lying over the top of another, 
contrary to the lam of strength, as the architrave U 
supposed to be the support of the ^ ntablatore. 

In the column of every Grecino Doric Order, the 
abacus of (he capital is always plain, being a solid ps- 
rallelopipecl, of uhich its two horizontal sides are equal 
squares, and its vcrticle or perpendicular sides are equal 
rectangles; the inward recesses of the annulets in the 
capital are in the same curve line as the ovolo above 
them,* and their outward extremities are parallel to 
their inward recesses; the fluiiag of the column is al- 
ways continued through the hypotracbelion, and alio 
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In the Grecian Doric the mean diminution of Doric 
colamns is f of the bottom diameter : but in the Ro- 
■MO, the mean diminution of the column is between 
f and i, or H of the bottom diameter. 

Plate 162. 

The Proportion of the Grecian Doric compare 
ed mth the Roman, each having the same 
Altitude. 

In thb plate may be aeen^ at one view^ the difference 
between the Grecian and Roman Doric^ where the sim- 
plicity of the Grecian^ the greatness of its parts, and 
their beautiful arrangement, will render its application 
to public buildings much more advantageous than 
the Roman, where its numerous members make it 
appear poor and trifling ; its columns resemble a wood- 
en pillar, and not a strong and durable marble or 
stone column, capable of supporting its entablature; the 
multiplicity and littleness of its members renders the 
cornice a mass of confusion, even almost at any distance 
from the object : but the boldness of the Grecian Doric 
attracts the attention of the spectator by the grandeur 
and fine proportion of its parts, the form of its mould- 
ings, and the beautiful variety of light and shade on 
their surfaces, which greatly relieves them from each 
other, and renders their contour distinct to the eye*. 

TOL. III. M TH£ 

* The small parts of every object ought to appear distinct 
to the eye at a reasonable distance from the building ; for 
if this be not the case, it will be labour in vain, and will 
greatly diminish the beauty of the building. 
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THE 

IONIC ORDER. 



It liu ^ready been observed, in tbe gencnl defini- 
tions of the Orders, tbat every Order conusts of • co- 
lomn and an entablature. 

Every column consists ofa b^sejkihaft, andac^- 
talj except in the Doric, where the base is omitted. 

Every entablature consists of an architrtTe, n fiize, 
and a cornice. 

That the base, shaft, captital, architrave, firite, and 
cornice, are the principal members of an Order. 

And that the peculiar mode or form of the members 

dcicrmiiies ihe nartitular name of the Order : but&iiige 
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Definitions. 

1. I^from the under side of the abacus of an order 
there project two or more spirals on each end of the 
fronts in a plane^ parallel to the frize, so that the ex- 
tremity of each shall be at the same distance from the 
axis of the column^ and also two others upon the op- 
posite side of the abacus, parallel to the former^ and 
projecting the same distance from th^ axis of the co- 
kunD, so that each of the spirals ihall have the same 
number of revolutions^ and equal and similar to each 
other, the projecting part contained between any two 
IS called a Volute. 



& An Order which has volutes and mouldings in the 
capital of the annular kind, and the ichnography of the 
abacus square, as in the Doric Order, the architrave 
finishing of plain facs and mouldings, either plain or 
enriched, the frize a plain surface, the cornice to con- 
sist of a cima-recta, then a fillet and an echinus only; 
and if to the under side of the corona are hung a T<fk 
of equal and similar parallelopipeds equidistant from 
each other, whose fronts are in a plane parallel to the 
plane of the irizie, then each of these parallelopipeds 
is called a Dentele. 

3. An Order so constructed is similar to that invented 
by the lonians, and consequently is the Ionic Order. 



M 2 GRECIAN 



GRECIAN IONIC. 



EXAMPLE I. Platb i63. 

From the Ionic Temple on the River IU$tm^ 
at Athens. 



The simplicity and the greatness of the puti, Adr 
judicious arrdng«'ment,the beAutiful toroingortbe v»- 
Iiites, and the graceful curve of the hen banging be> 
twcen them, renders this one of the moat beaatifiiland 
bold examples of this Order. 

Tlie elegant bnsc of the coluinn, the grand propor- 
tion of the entablature, the massy mouldings of the 
cornice, und the fipaeioua surface of tbe frize, well 
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Plate 164. 

The proportional measures in numbers^ inclading 
the entablature and capital of the columns. 



EXAMPLE 11. Plate 165. 
From the Temple of Bacchus, at Teos, in Ionia. 

This temple was first begun of the Doric Order, by 
Hermogenus ; but he afterwards changed it into the 
lonic^ and dedicated it to Bacchus; 

This example is drawn from accurate measures«, 
taken from that celebrated building. 

The denteles, in the cornice, add greatly to the cha- 
racter of the Order. 



Ig. 1. The entablature and capital of the columns. 
It may here be observed, that no measures have been 
taken of the parts which are marked in this example 
with letters, as none of them could be found : they are 
here supplied by mere conjecture. 

Fig. 2. The base of the columns. It is thought 
from the little difference between the shaft at the base, 
imd that immediately under the capital^ that the base 

which 
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which is here exhibited did not belong to the capital 
shown at I^g. 1. but to tome of the ioterior columns ; 
for the antientt always made the interior ranges of 
coIumDs less in diameter than the exterior, as is to be 
found in the celebrated Athenian bnildings, the Temple 
of Minerva, and the Propylea. 
Fig. 3. Profile oftbe front of the capital. 



PtATl 166. 
Capital o/ the column to alarger scale. 

EXAMPLE III. Platb 167. 

From the Temple of Minerva Polios, atPriene, 
in Ionia. 

The small projection of the cima-recta, and ita gre^ 
height, is of itself beautiful and welt coatrived for the 
ornament, as it is less obscured by the shadow from the 
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are a striking feature ia this Order^ show here to very 
great advantage, their bold and singular projecture 
greatly relieving them firom each other. 

The architrave is well proportioned to itself^ and 
also to the cornice ; the capital is elegant, and the 
spirals of the volutes are beautifully drawn. 

The surprising delicacy of the ornaments^ and their 
bold relief, with the grand ratio of the parts and mould- 
ings to each other, renders this one of the most beautiful 
examples of the Ionic Order. I have, in this finished 
plate, taken some liberty in making the volutes larger 
than they really are, but have kept exactly to the taste of 
the original, as is shown by the next outline plate ; where 
all the proportions of the original are marked in num- 
bers, and the outline drawn exactly to these proportions. 

The Architect of this august Temple was Py theus. 

Platb 168. 

The proportional measures in numbers. 

^ig. |. The entablature and capital of the colunmsi 

Fig. 2. Ichnography of the denteles. 

Fig. 3. Profile. of the mouldings in the capital. 

The parts which are marked with letters were not to 
be found in the original ; some of the mouldings which 
are marked with letters were supplied by broken frag- 
ments which remained upon the cornice and architrave. 

It is very probable, that under the denteles was an 
echinus and bead, as is marked a and b for their 

heights. 



heights, and A mad B at the pngeetiou ; as these 
mouldiogs were found in the cornice of the pediment. 

The cimBtium or crown of the architrave was taken 
from the designs of Mr. Wood, who visited this tern- 
pie before Mr. Rivett. 

Platb 169- 
Capital of the column to a large scale: 

Platb 170. 

Elevation of half the base of the colomn. 

The base of the column is true Ionic ; it has no 
pliotb ; the upper scotia is inverted, which diversiSes. 
and gives the contour a greater beaut; than is io the 
Vitruviaa base, in which the scotia are one over the 
other uninverted. The torus is elli|)tical and fluted. 

The eyes of the volutes are bored two inches and a 
half deep*; the hem, or border, with its fillets resting 
on the ecliious, and conaecting with a graceful curve 
the spirals of the volutes, seeming to keep them secnre 
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Plats 172. 



Trom the Temple of Minerva Polias^ at 

Priene. 



Fig. 1. Section through the cornice of the ped# 
ment. 

Jig. 2. Front of the cornice^ showing the orna- 
ments on the monldings. — It is remarkable that the 
enrichment of the upper moulding differs from that on 
the lateral cornice. 

Fig. 3. Volate with thd measnre in feet^ inches, and 
tenths. 

Fig. 4. A section through the upper torus of the 
base, which is of an elliptical fbrm^ the transverse axis 
being inclined to the plane of the horizon. 



EXAMPLE IV. Plate 173. 

The Remaim of the Temple of Apollo Dedy- 
mus, near Miletus, in Ionia. 

Qapital of the column to a large scale. 

▼OL. III. N Plats 
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Platb n*- 

Fig. I. Ichnogni^j af half the capitil. 
Fig. %■ Side elevstion of the capital. 

Plate 175. 
Eletation of half die hsse of the columo. 



HOMAN IONIC. 

EXAMPLE I. Platb 176. 

From the Temple of Fortuna VxrilU^ at Rome. 

Kear the Senatoriam Bridge, now called the Bridge 
of Sl Mary, stands the cbarch of St. Mary the Egyp- 
tian : some imagine it to W the temple of Fortons Vi- 
ritis, or Manly Fortune. 
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The cornice is much too high^ or overcharged with 
mouldings for the. height of the entablature^ which 
makes the architrave and firize too low ; the capitals 
are very indifferently wrought ; Desgodetz speaks of 
them in his Roman antiquities in the following words : 
'^ The contour of the volute which I have drawn is 
'' not the same in all ; for they differ, some being 
'* made of stucco, some more round, others somewhat 
^ pendant/' The architrave is singular, having an 
astragal near the middle of the second band, which has 
a very good effect ; the bands of the architrave are too 
much contracted for the mouldings. 

-Plats 177. 

The proportional measures in numbers. 

Fig. 1. Entablature^ capital^ and base of the co* 
lumns. 

Fi^. 2* Profile of the capital^ with the projections. 

Fig. 3. Contour of the volute^ with the propor- 
tional measures of the spiral. 

Platb 178. 
Fig. 1. Ichnography of the capital inverted. 

Fig. 8. Elevation of half the side of the angular 
capital 

Rg. 3. A section dirongh the middle of the side 
of the capital. 

N £ EX. 
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EXAMPLE II. Pi*TE 179. 

From the Tkeatrfof Marceilua, atJtome. 

This Theatre wu bnilt bj AagMhUj to imnoitaUK 
the nemoij of MarceUutf icui of hi* mter Octuia. 
The inside of the edifice hu been denoU^ed. cpd m 
at preseot occupied I^ tbe. Palace Savcllii tberc n- 
main onJjr part of the ootaide wall, and the oattc cor* 
ridor or portion of the circular part. 

The upper part of the coroice of this example is en- 
tirely ruined; the cornice, frize^ and archiirare, are 
better proportioned than the cemice, frize, and archi- 
trave of the temple of Manty FortuDe, at Rome ; but 
the proportion of (he capital, and its parts, it by no 
meaiu M beantiful an io iltatezMnple. 

Id the capital of thii example the outer revolution 
of the volntet it elliptical, bat the two innA revolutioni 
are nearly circular ; which readert the contour irre- 
gular, and tlie outline of the volutes very disagreeable 
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dition cannot be depended on, although correct with 
regard to their true kind of mouldings. 

Fig. £• The outer spiral of the volute drawn to a 
larger size^ with ils proportions. 

Fig. 3. A section through the middle of the front 
of the capital^ by a vertical plane perpendicular to the 
frize, showing tbe contour of the mouldings. 

The inverted ovolo^ shown over the e^rhinus, is sin-> 
gulafy and it is not easy to conceive for what purpose 
it could be intended; as it cannot be seen very near 
to the building, on account of the projection of the 
echinus below, and its contour will be entirely lost 
and confused at a distance. 

Platb 18U 

Fig. 1 . Ichnography of the capital inverted. 

Fig. 2. Elevation of the side of the capital. 

Fig. 5. A section through the middle of the side of 
the capital. 

EXAMPLE III. Plate 186. 
From the Temple of Concord^ at Rome. 

This is a singular example ; the cornice has mutules 
or modillions, resembling the Doric Order, and also 
denteles as in the Ionic. There are no architrave 
mouldings on the front of the portico of this temple, 
nor on one of its sides ; the architrave on the other 
side is entirely sunk within the plane of the frize ; each 

face 
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Ace of die capital of the colama it alike.; that it, the 
■ides are the tame a* Uie firoota ; the abacas u cnrred, 
each two volutes meet together at every angle of the 
abacus, which isnottobeniet with in an; other aatiqae 
example whatever ; the volntet in the capital are much 
too uDall, and the annolar mouldings are too much 
ina^plied, and too great for the volutes^ which ren- 
ders this capital clumsy, and its aspect displeasing to 
the eye ; the columns have no plinth, existing the 
two extreme ones. This edifice is thought to be the 
Temple of Concord, built by F. Camillus, and stands 
at the entrance of the Roman Forum, near the Arch 
of Septimos Sevenis, 



Plate 183. 
Hie proportional measures in nnmbers. 

Plats 184. 
Fig. 1. Soffit of the oomice. 

Fig. fi. .Half the base of the exterior colamnsj 

which have plinths. 
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EXAMPLE V. Plate 186. 

Trom the Amphitheatre at Rome^ called the 

Coliseum. 

' Th« cornice and architrave of this example is too 
abundant with mouldings^ which makes them appear 
too small and insignificant when compared with the 
magnitude of the building ; the general proportion of 
the entablature is pleasing^ the volutes in the capital 
are not cut more than one revolution and a quarter ; 
but this is quite sufficient^ when it is considered diat 
they are placed at a very great height, and that they 
would appear too trifling when compared with such 
a colossal building. The parts of this edifice are very 
ibaccurately wrought, Desgodetz speaks of them as 
follows : *^ It must be understood, that the parts of this 
'' edifice are not very exactly executed, and that the 
<' mouldings have various heights in various places.** 

This amphitheatre was built by the emperors Vespa^ 
sian and Titus in the middle of antient Rome, on the 
spot where Augustus had formed a design of building 
one. 



Fifteen thousand men are said to have been em- 
ployed on it for ten years. 

Plate 187. 
The proportional measures in numbers. 
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PROBLEM I. 

To find, from the remains of antient buiidiog^ 
any example or examples, on which may be 
founded an Ionic Order of the most graceful 
proportions, corresponding to the character 
of the original. 

Id tlie Roman Ionic, on the Temple of Man)/ For> 
tone, its overloaded cornice, ditproportiooate entabla- 
ture, inelegSDt profile, and the brokeo spiral lines of 
its Tolutcs, render it very unfit for a model for estab- 
lishing the proportions of the Ionic Order. 

In the Ionic of the Theabre of Marcellos, its de- 
fective aad mutilated cornice, the littleness of the car- 
pital of its column, the broken and inel^ant spiral 
lines composing the volutes, likewise reader this ex- 
ample unfit for establishing the proportions of the 
Ionic Order; neither is the unfinished example on the 
Amphitheatre of Vespauan, nor the compounded Ionic 
Order of the Temple of Concord with lU clumsy capi- 
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tions are grand ; but it cannot be said to be perfect^ as 
the denteles^ which characterize the cornice of an 
Ionic Order^ are wanting ; it is therefore incomplete. 

The same may be said of that elegant example of the 
Ionic Ordeo the Temple of Erectheus^ at Athens ; but 
the beauty and grandeur of the capital render this far 
•uperior to any of the Roman, and not inferior to any 
other of the Greek examples. 

Let us then see in the place of its origin, whether or 
not we shall be more fortunate in finding a complete 
example. 

In the Temples of Bacchus and Minerva Polias, both 
in Ionia, are some of the first examples erected of this 
Order, and which are complete in all their parts ; their 
beautiful proportion, the graceful curves and diversi- 
fied forms of their mouldings ; the greatness and ma- 
jesty of their parts, their judicious arrangement, and 
the graceful spiral lines of their volutes, render them 
correct. These elegant specimens I would recommend 
as a standard; - 




VOL. III. O OF 



COKINTHIAN ORDSHt. 



DEFISITIONS. 



I. An Order wliicli lias two aannlar rows of leavea in 
llie t'.-i|iitiil, (.-ucIi kafof the u[>per row growing betweea 
thoM- lit 'lie luHcr row, in such a manner that a leaf 
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EXAMPLE I. Plate 188. 

The Corinthian Order, from the Pantheon, at 

^ Rome. 

This example, though plain, is yet beautiful and 
chaste, and is an excellent model of the Order. 



Plate 189. 



Proportion of the parts in numbers. 



Plate 190. 

Fig. 1. The proportion of the columns within. 

Fig. 2. A section of one quarter of the column next 
to the capital. 

Fig. 3. A section of one quarter of the column 
next to the base. 

Fig. 4. Elevation of half the base of the same 
columns. 
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EXAMPLE tl. Plate 191. 

From the three Columns in the Campo Vaieauiif 
supposed to be the Remains of the Temple of . 
Jupiter Stator, at Rome. 



Tlic- engraving exhibited in this plate, of that ede^ 
bratcd (xiimiilu of tlie remains of Jupiler Stator, u 
more acviiriilr> than any 3'Ct published ; the capital and 
entablature arc restored from the drawings of an artist,* 
who was so oblifring aa to fnyoiir me with sketches of 
the ornament which he had* from the original. The 
i'lo<^aiicc and beauty of the capital ; its graceful form ; 
tlie jjruiidcur niid excellent proportion of the eotabla^ 
ture, with ihc duliracy of the ornament, render tfaia 
one of the most complete examples now existing of 
t)ic Coiinthian Order. 
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TUSCAN' OEJDER. 



This Order is almost the same as the Doric^ and is 
evidently derived from it ; it was used first by the in- 
habitants of Tuscany, from whom it had its name. 

EXAMPLE I. Plate 193. 

From VitruviuSf with the Proportion of the 

Farts. 

We have no complete example of this Order remain- 
ing from antique buildings ; and all that we know of it 
is from the description of Vitruvius, from which this 
example is taken^ and is therefore the only standard. 

The proportions of the parts are exhibited by equal 
divisions on the plate. 

That celebrated building, St. Paul's Covent Garden^ 
is the only true specimen we have of the Tuscan Order 
in this country. It may be adapted with great pro- 
priety 
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priety to MorkeUplaces, » the simplicity of its puti, 
and the extraordioaiy projectioQ of the cornice, rea- 
ders it soitable for that purpose. 

Fig. 1. The elevation of the colamo and entabla- 
ture. 

The colamo is seven diameters high ; the base and ca- 
pital are each half a diameter ; the base is divided into 
two equal parts, one of which is given to the plinth, 
(I) the other to the torus (k) and fillet; divide the 
capita! into three equal parts, give one to the hypotra- 
cbelion (f), one to the ovolo (ej and fillet, and the 
upper one to the abacus. The mutoles in the cornice 
are to project one fourth of the length of the column. 

Fig. 2. The profile of the base to a larger size. 

Fig. 3. The profile of the capital to a larger size. 

Fig. 4. Ichnography of the mutules in the cornice 
inverted C, C, C, 8lc. the mutules. 

Fig. 5, Profile of the upper part of the cornice to 
a larger size. 

Fig. 6. Manner of joiuJDg the beams of the archi- 
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astragal and fillet^ were put annaleta, and a plain echi- ' 
nus instead of the eggs and anchors^ it would then 
have a complete Doric Capital. 

Palladio^ who says he saw some antient remains of 
this Order in Italy^ has given an example which he has 
copied from the^ fragments: but so different from 
that described by Vitruvius^ that it is not the Tuscan 
Order^ but rather a fancied Order. 

Moderns are too apt to class every example of co- 
lumns that they find in antient buildings^ as belonging 
to some of the Five Orders^ although as different from 
any of them^ as any two of the Five Orders are dif- 
ferent from each other. 

The following designs taken from the drawings of 
Palladio^ Scamozzi^ and other modern authors^ are a 
sufficient proof. 

Plate 195. 
A modern example of the Tuscan Order. 

Plate 196. 
OutlinCj with the measures. 

Plate 197. 
Another design of a Tuscan entablature. 

Plate 198. 
From the Coliseum at Rome. 

This example cannot be classed among any of the 
Kve Ordersj as it differs from them all. 

THE 
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coMPOsrrjE: oRDEa. 



This Order ii eridently derived from the Ionic and 
Corinthtan Orders; it was first used by tbe Romaos 
in their triumphal arches, to show their dominion oyer 
the people whom they conquered. Of this Order we 
have many antient examples ; but the following is the 
most celebrated : it is laliea from the Ardi of Titus, 
which was executed soon after the destntctioD of Jeru- 
salem, in order to commemorate that remarkable event. 
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Plate «». 

Fig. 1. The proportional measiireB in nnmben. 
Fig. 2. Section ihrougb the cornice. 
Fig. 3. SectioD through the capitaL 

PROBLEM I. 

To drav the flutes of the Doric Order. 

Plate fl04. Fio. l. 

Divide the semidrcomference into ten equal parts: 
then with one of those parts, as a radius, and the ez- 
tremitiea of any diTiBion, as at 3, and 4, describe arcs, 
cutting each other in C, and throagh C describe a cir- 
cle, or a part, and draw lines from the centre, cutting 
that circle which will gire the centres for desciibing 
the flutes. 
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PROBLEM II. 

To draw the flutes of the Ionic and Corinthian 

Orders. 

Fig. 3, Divide the semicircumference into twelve 
equal parts ; divide any division as between 5, and 6^ 
into eight equal parts^ then with a radius of three of 
these parts, on the points 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6, 7> 8, 9, 
lOj 11, 12, as centres, describe the flutes which will 
leave the fillets. 

Fig. 4. The elevation^ drawn from the plan fig. S. 
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Plate 205. 

From the Inside of the Portico of the Temple 

of Minerva, at Athens. 

Plate 206. 

From the Ionic Temple on the River Hissus^ 

at Athens. 

Fig. 1. Volute of the capital, with the measniet in 
feet, inches, tenths, hundredths,* 8cc. 

Fig. 2. A section through a b, fig. 1. 



1g. 3. Base of the columns, with a small part of 
the step. 



ig. 4. Section of a flute. 

Platb 

* Feet are marked tbus, 5^ signifies five feet. Inches 
thus ^ signifies three inches ; and the decimal parts with.a^ 
)f€mi before them in the usual manner. 
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Plate 207. 

Fig. 1. Plan of the angular capital. 
Fig. 2. Side of the angular capital. 

Plate 208. 
From the Temple of Erechtheus, at Athens. 

Fig. 1. Capital of the colamn. 
Fig. 2. Base of the column. 

Plate 209. 
From the Temple of Erechtheus, at Athens. 

Entablature showing the horizontal part of the cor- 
nice over the pediment. 

Plate 210. 
From the Temple of Erechtheus, at Athens. 

Fig. 1. Capital of theantae. 
Fig. 2. Base of the ants. 

Plate 211. 

From the T'emple of Erechtheus, at Athens. 

Fig. 1. Volute of the capital, with the measures in 
feet, inches, and tenths. 

Fig. 2. A section through a b. 

Plats 
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Plate 207. 
Fig. 1. Plan of the angQlar capital. 
Kg. 2. Side of the angular capital. 

Plate e08. 
From the Temple of Erechtkeus, at Athens. 
Y\g, 1. Capital of the column. 
Fig. S. Base of the column. 

Plate 209. 

From the Temple of Erechtkeus, at Athens. 

Entablature showing the horizontal part of the cor- 
nice over the pediment. 

Plate 210. 
From the Temple of Erechtheus, at Athens. 
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Plate 212. 

Trom the Ttmplt of Mineroa PoliaSf at 

Athens. 

Fig. 1. Capital of the column. 
Fig. 2. Base of the columD. 

Plate '213*. 
From the Temple of Minervtt PoliM^ $t 

« 

Athens. 

Fig. 1. £ntablatare over the pediment,, bhowiig 
the level part of the cornice^ 

Fig. 2. Moulding under the corona, showing the 
taste of the ornament and profile. 

Fig. 3. Ichnography inverted, showing the flower 
at the angle. 

Fig. 4. A further continuation of fig. 2. 

Plate 214. 

From the Temple of Minerva Polios^ at 

Athens. 

Fig. 1, Capital of the antae* 
Fig. 2. Base of the anta:. 

Plate 
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From the Tca^ie of Mineroa PoliaSt ^ 
4then9. 



Fig. 1. Tolnte of the capilaL 
Fig. fi. Section throagfa u b. 



Trom the Temple of Mineroa Poliat, at 
Athens. 

Tig. 1. Iduiogr^by of the c^td of the colamn 

Fig. £• Side of the ci^ttal of the colmnn. 
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